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JOHN STEINBECK is the son of an Irish 


mother and a half Prussian father. He has had an 
unusually varied career; handicapped by a trouble- 
some and antagonistic disposition which got him in 
and out of-jobs at bewildering speed. He has been 
in turn ranch hand, carpenter’s helper, painter’s 
apprentice, chemist, labourer and newspaper man. 


As a reporter he was twice sacked for inefficiency 
ané until the critics read ‘* Pastures of Heaven,’ 
thr highest compliment he had ever received was 
from his labour boss who told him he had the 
makings of ‘‘a damned fine labourer.’”’ 


His turbulent spirit being curbed he looked for 
peace and security and found it as a caretaker on 
an estate at Lake Tahoe where for eight months 
of the year he was snowed in and alone. Com- 
plete solitude melted all his hatreds and venom 
‘and ““ PASTURES OF HEAVEN ”’ is the achieve- 
ment of a man’s fight with himself. 

Very shortly we are to republish this famous 
novel (fifth impression) 7s. 6d. net. 


PASTURES OF HEAVEN 7s. 6d. 
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LITERARY MASTERPIECE! 


fOEA AND WORD CHART 
PON eee 


Hartrampf’sVocabularies is acclaim- 
ed by discriminating people the 
world over as the ‘‘greatest inven- 
tion since the alphabet.’’ Eminent 
authors, playwrights, business and 
professional men and women say it 
almost thinks for them and shapes 
their thoughts into brilliant, force- 
ful language. 
a The idea and Word Chart, which 
=| forms an integral part of this price- 
less work, leads you to the exact 
word you want—when you want it; 
it gives an astonishing new mastery 
of words andideas. Your thoughts 
are steered, as if by a mariner’s 
compass, into those amazing word 
weesoe channels that enable you to make 
your written and spoken words 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and power. Words and Ideas leap into the 
mind — vitalize the message — grip the interest— sway — convince — compel - 


HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES contains word groups that abound 
with synonyms, antonyms and relatives. This unique grouping facilitates 
word pictures that excel in literary splendour. Tiresome searches 
through the Dictionary for elusive words are things of the past when 
Hartrampf’s Vocabularies is by your side. 

GILBERT FRANKAU says: ‘ HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES seems to me _ infinitely 
useful. To the amateur writer it should prove absolutely invaluable, while to the professional, 


like myself, it is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. Henceforward, it is not 
going to leave my desk.’” 


Send Id. Stamp TODAY for a specimen of the Idea and Work Chart embodied in a 
descriptive brochure. 
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Barge Ahoy 


by Murray Pemberton 


Hampton Court—A History 
by Philip Lindsay 


—a common-sense treatment 

HERE is no known cure for the common 

cold. Complete freedom from colds is | 
achieved only when the body’s natural defences | 
are capable of dealing with the invading cold 
organisms at all times. 
Reinforcement of these defences is helped by 
Serocalcin, which has given consistently satis- 
factory results in many thousands of cases. It 
does not work every time, but it has proved : 
successful more often than not. 


Prevention of colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 
cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 
Treatment of an existing cold 


Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 
the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 3 
ov 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults and children. 


The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/53d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3/4}d. 
All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 


Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet 
“* Immunity from Colds’’. 
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Notes and Comments 
World Power, World Control 


HE SPECTACLE OF MAN PARALYSED AND 

panicked by the realisation of his own 

powers, is one of the strangest con- 
firmations of our contradictory nature history 
has yet witnessed. What is unprecedented is 
that the destructive powers we have developed 
can now threaten the early annihilation of the 
human race itself. What has now become not 
merely expedient but desperately necessary, is 
that the control of these powers should be 
commensurate with their destructive scope, 
that is to say fully international and fully 
democratic. Never has it been brought home 
to us with such ghastly and immediate truth 
that any form of monopoly spells ultimate des- 
tructiveness, and only the whole people unified 
in interest and purpose can ensure security and 
the liberation of all our potentialities for 
construction. By the enormous implications 
of atomic power, mankind justifiably feeis 
overshadowed, inhibited and arrested in his 
social and cultural development. 


A Policy of Fear 


HIS SHADOW THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT'S 

Bill for controlling the development of 

atomic energy, which has passed _ its 
Second Reading in the Commons, has 
done nothing to lift. It is a measure of re- 
trenchment and fear. By making, under the 
Secrecy Clause, any scientist liable to heavy 
penalties, whether in Government employment 
or not, for communicating matter which may 
be deemed relevant to the investigation of 
atomic power, it has practically hamstrung all 
research in physics, and placed in the Minister 
powers of autocratic monopoly. The fact that 
these penalties extend also to any journalist 
who, even if unwitting of their significance, 
‘eports such matters, will act as a deterrent on 
reneral scientific education and information, 
eeping the public completely in the dark and 
herefore subject to terrorisation from any 
uarter. 


Most disquieting of all, perhaps, was the 
contempt with which the proposal of the 
Association of Scientific Workers to appoint an 
Advisory Committee to the Minister of acknow- 
ledged scientific authorities, was rejected. 
Scientists have some justification for doubting 
the over-riding scientific or political qualifica- 
tions of Sir John Anderson, the existence of 
whose predominantly military committee was 
made the pretext for this rejection. 

A policy which cages science and thwarts 
public knowledge can only breed pestilence. 
It will further defeat its own ends by dis- 
couraging scientists from undertaking any 
research work remotely within the field of. 
nuclear fission, just at the time when the social 
progress of the country demands their encour- 
agement more than ever. It betrays an attitude 
of mind quite opposed to the spirit of inter- 
national understanding, and to that in which 
the International Federation of Scientific 
Workers was formed last July. 


Footnote to the Above 


OR DOES THIS KIND OF JOURNALISM HELP 
greatly. It is quoted from the Daily 
Express Radio critic, commenting on the 
broadcast of John Hersey’s famous Hiroshima 
report on the effect of the atom bomb:— 
‘*Meanwhile it seems to me imperative that 
the B.B.C.- should repeat John Hersey’s epic 
whenever and wherever it can. But particularly 
in the European. service. 
The French have an idea that the atom 
bomb is something to name a cocktail after. 
The Germans are convinced that it was 
nothing compared with V-2. 
The Russians? Nothing but 
propaganda. 
Let them all hear Hiroshima in all its detail, 
and then think twice about their politics.’’ (our 
italics). 
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Culture and Anarchy 


N THE PRINCIPLE THAT ANY STICK IS GOOD 
enough to beat the Soviet Union with, 
our intellectual and less-intellectual press 
has been making bits of facetious comment 


on recent statements by the Soviet Govern- 
ment criticising certain tendencies in the work 
of a number of Soviet writers and artists. 


There should be nothing very novel to us 
in the idea of the artists’ responsibility to the 
State. On more than one occasion in the 
*twenties and ‘thirties the law was put in 
motion to repress books which dealt with 
subjects deemed immoral, though in the 
opinion of many professional and scientific 
men the discussion of such subjects was for the 
public advantage. And there was that 
police raid on an exhibition of D. H. Law- 
rence’s pictures, where some of William 
Blake’s paintings were also being shown. 
Mr. William Blake, too would have been 
haled before the magistrate, but in spite of 
their enquiries, the police were unable to 
discover his address. 


But, whilst the State as we know it, insists 
on the artist being subject to a legal veto 
it evades all responsibility for the material or 
spiritual well-being of the artist. The economic 
helplessness and political isolation of the 
artists in the years between the wars was 
undoubtedly a prime cause of the prevalent 
tone of pessimism and cynicism in the work 
of that time. That is the crucial difference with 
the position of the artist in the Soviet Union, 
where the Government gives high priority to 
the fostering and development of artistic 
talent as an integral part of the plan to raise 
the general cultural level of the community. 


Criticism and Direction 


HE TASK OF CRITICISM 1S TO DEFINE THE 
inherent qualities of a work, the essential 
talents of an artist, and by such definition 

to increase the effectiveness of the work, and 
help the artist to a proper development of his 
powers. Where the attention of the artist is 
wrongly or wastefully directed, it is the duty of 
the critic to say so, and if he can, indicate the 
direction in which the attention of the artist 
should better be turned for his full develop- 
ment. Nobody would quarrel with a critic who 
deprecated the subordination of such talents 
as those of an Auden or a Somerset Maugham 
to the writing of Hollywood crime films. 


It is rather astonishing, then, that British 
intellectuals should have reacted with other 
than admiration and warm-hearted gratitude 
when the highest body in the Soviet State 
issued just such a criticism of its own litera- 
ture: ‘‘The writer cannot trail along in the 
wake of events . . . he must strive to pene- 
trate deeply into the essence of the processes 
of our development.’’ This statement of 
Zhdanov’s, Chairman of the Soviet of the 
Union and Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, indicates the deficiencies arising pre 
cisely from too rigid conformity, too superficial 
adherence to the pattern of past events and 
policies, to the neglect of the profound human 
changes which are the proper interest of the 
artist and writer. ‘‘We have changed, we have 
grown together with those greatest of reforms 
which have radically changed our country.’’ 
Is there a hint of regimentation here? Is there 
nor rather the opening of a vast landscape of 
opportunity to the writer which the immediacy 
and urgency of military demands may have 
obscured during the war years? 
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Film Magnates Are Sensitive 


CONTRAST, ALMOST AMUSING IN ITS IM- 

pertinence, is provided by the recent 

attempt by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to 
prevent Miss E. Arnot Robertson from re- 
viewing their films for the B.B.C. Miss 
Robertson has replied very properly by issuing 
a writ against the company, following certain 
statements made in a letter from M-G-M to 
the Talks Director of the B.B.C. We under- 
stand that the B.B.C. has intimated that it has 
no cause to be dissatisfied with Miss Arnot 
Robertson’s services. 

That a big film monopoly should favour 
honest criticism of its products is not to be 
expected, but that it should consider itself 
sufficiently powerful to dictate to a public cor- 
poration is a serious danger sign. This ner- 
vousness on the part of M-G-M is possibly 
also an indication that they are beginning to 
realise that the cinema-going public is more 
discriminating in its requirements than it used 
to be. The old Hollywood dope is getting less 
easy to peddle. 


In the Provinces 


N EXAMPLE OF SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION 
between the Arts Council and a Local 
Authority has resulted in the launching 
of a promising experiment in an area ill-pro- 
vided with facilities for the practice of the arts. 

At Bridgwater in Somerset, the Arts 
Council has taken over premises which will 
become the Council’s first Arts Centre in the 
country. 

The hall will be used as a music and drama 
“‘workshop’’—for experiments in new forms 
of presentation and programme building, and 
in further developments of the ‘‘Words and 
Music’’ programmes which have proved a 
popular feature in the West Country. 

The Centre will open with a programme 
given by the Travelling Opera Group, a com- 
pany which has been specially formed for the 
purpose of presenting opera on a simple but 
well-designed scale; making it less ‘‘grand,”’ 
but acceptable to the ordinary play-goer and 
the music expert alike. After three days in 
Bridgwater, the company will tour the West 
Country for five weeks, visiting the smaller 
towns, most of which have never seen any 
opera at all. It is, in fact, an integral part of 
the scheme that Bridgwater Arts Centre shall 
serve as a base for a circuit of places which will 
be able to see the various programmes origin- 
ating in Bridgwater. 

As well as being used for the Arts Council’s 
programmes the hall will be available to local 
amateurs. Bridgwater, like so many other 
towns, has seriously lacked adequate accommo- 
dation for the practice and enjoyment of the 
arts, and the Arts Centre is able to provide the 
facilities which amateurs most need both for 
rehearsal and for performance. 

In a recent article we drew attention to the 
lack of theatre facilities in the great city of 
Manchester. Legal obstacles to the general 
public use of the theatre in the Central Library 
Building have now been removed (and con- 
siderable opposition from commercial theat- 
rical interests overcome). Plans have been Jaid 
for the speedy implementing of a programme 
of high-quality concerts and recitals, and for 
visits by the Arts Council touring companies 
and the Childrens’ Theatre. 
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Actors Out Of 


Uniform 


by Hugh Barty-King 


N THE FIRST NUMBER OF The Mask (March, 
1908) Gordon Craig gives this advice to the 
young actor: 

‘*While you are learning all this about the 
Theatre and about acting, be very careful 
to remember that outside the world of the 
Theatre you will find greater inspiration 
than inside it.’’ 

The tendency for Theatre people to wrap 
themselves up in their own world is an evil 
that all acknowledge but few have made any 
attempt to break down. The war demolished 
it for a great many of them. It forcibly ousted 
a large number of actors and actresses from 
the close, somewhat stifling circle of the 
Theatre and made them inhale some of the 
fresh air of the outside world, mix with people, 
take part in situations, experience behaviour, 
which would never have come their way in a 
life Theatre-bound. Insofar as it has done this 
and has released them whole and alive, the 
war has given those it engulfed an oppor- 
tunity to become better actors and actresses. 

Such a view of the war however seems to 
have escaped the great majority of agents and 
managers. 

‘*They’re very keen to help and ask enthu- 
siastically about what you’ve done, until you 
mention you’ve been in the Army, and then 
their faces drop and they look at you as if 
you’d been to Siberia, or in cold-storage.’’ 
That was what one young actress wlto spent 
18 months in the A.T.S., had to say ebout it 
when I asked her, and I believe her experience 
to be typical of many. 

Such a state of affairs, if deplorable, is not 
surprising, and was anticipated by various 
Theatre people who determined to take prac- 
tical measures to counteract it. 

In the autumn of 1943 Major William Fox, 
the actor, and Major Dick Matthews, son of a 
governor of the Stratford Memorial Theatre, 
got talking about it in the bar of the Officer’s 
Club at Baghdad, formulated an idea for an 
ex-service actors’ agency-cum-management and 
sent letters round to some of their Theatre 
friends in the Middle East asking them what 
they thought of it. 

Replies were encouraging and when 
Matthews was posted to Cairo in January next 
year (1944) he launched, with Michael 
Marriott, what they decided to call the ‘‘Re- 
union Theatre Association.’’ They were 
given an accommodation address at the offices 
of the Forces weekly Gen and by June they 
had a hundred members. A committee was 
formed, but no sooner had it met than members 
were posted to the uttermost parts of the Middle 
East and Central Mediterranean. Undaunted, 
committee meetings were held by air mail and 
it took several weeks to reach decisions. 
Equity was approached and Miss Elliott Mason, 
a member of the Council of Equity, met 
Reunion Committee members in Cairo and 
drafted the first Rules. Torin Thatcher took 
over the Cairo office in 1944, and after VE-day 
headquarters were moved to London. William 
Fox, founder and prime mover, returned, and 


contacts were made with The Spotlight casting 
agency, who gave them their first London 
address, and with the Arts Council. A General 
Meeting was held and Reunion was established 
with a proper office and paid staff. 

A couple of anonymous gifts of £500 each 
from a well-known manager and an actor gave 
them a good send off financially. But it’ was 
the Daily Telegraph All-Star matinee of 1066 
And All That at the Palace Theatre, London, in 
May of this year which really set them on 
their feet. With stalls at twenty guineas a 
piece and no overheads, they cleared £5,000. 
In addition Reunion have received the pro- 
ceeds of various special performances, notably 
from the Yiddish Theatre and the Old Vic 
Student Players; and the British Legion have 
presented them with a cheque for £250. 
Members pay a guinea a year. 

Reunion Theatre Guild Ltd. was set up to 
look after all this money and see to the manage- 
ment side of things. In March R.T.G. pre- 
sented its first play And No Birds Sing by Jenny 
Laird and John Fernald at the Comedy Theatre 
for the Green Room Rag Society. Harry 
Dubens and Reunion now have the piece on 
tour. 

Reunion’s greatest success as a management 
however has been with Exercise Bowler which 
ran for seven and a half weeks at the Arts 
Theatre, but failed to make the commercial 
grade on transferring to the Scala in June. 
Norman Johnson, the General Secretary, tells 
me that an all-forces cast under the auspices of 
Combined Services Entertainments, who have 
taken over from ENSA, the Central Pool of 
Artistes and the Bureau of Current Affairs (!) _ 
is touring the play round the B.A.O.R. this 
autumn. A Reunion company with Arms and 
the Man and Dangerous Corner is in the Far 
East now. 

Their main work however is as an agency, 
which differs from an ordinary theatrical 
agency in that it doesn’t collect the customary 
ten per cent. from weekly earnings. It takes 
nothing at all. Several managements, Johnson 
told me, now have a policy of employing all 
Reunion casts. Members who now number 
1,100, have to have been bona fide professionals 
before the war and members of one of the 
three services during it. The average number 
of engagements obtained for members since 
January this year is approximately 15 a week. 

The Equity Demobilisation Service Bureau 
on the other hand opens its books to any pro- 
fessional who has been on war service of any 
kind. The beginnings of this Bureau are to be 
found in the War Relief Fund subscribed by 
the British colony in Hollywood (the ‘‘ Holly- 
wood Fund’’), instigated by Heather Thatcher 
and administered this end by Eleanor Hallam. 
By the time America came into the war and 
contributions had to stop, the fund, which 
included gifts from Britain, by then stood at 
£8,000. From this Equity War Relief Fund, 
as it then became, loans and grants were made 
to members of the profession who were bombed 
out or in any sort of distress through the war. 
When war ended, calls for assistance of this 
sort virtually ceased and with the money that 
remained the Equity Demobilisation Service 
Bureau (17, Coventry Street, W.C.) was set up 
as a theatrical agency, with Geoffrey Robinson, 
who served in the Lancashire Fusiliers through- 
out the war, in charge. Like Reunion, it 
charges nothing for its service. It has 1,200 


names on its books of which 950 are men. 
A list of its ‘‘clients’’ is circulated to 180 
different agencies and managers every month. 
Geoffrey Robinson told me that he estimated 
they had been responsible directly or in- 
directly for some 770 stage engagements since 
they opened shop on 24th September, 1945. 

While Reunion is an agency and a manage- 
ment and the Equity Bureau is just an agency, 
the Services Sunday Society, founded this year 
by Alex Archdale (801, Collingwood House, 
Dolphin Square, S.W.) is mainly a manage- 
ment devoted to providing a shop-window for 
ex-service actors and actresses ‘‘on the job’’ 
for the benefit of any agents or managers who 
like to come and see them. Members pay 
half-a-crown a year, and while they don’t get 
paid for any production they take part in, they 
do not pay any fee for any job which they 
might get as a result of the show. 

The Society began activities with producing 
a play called The Lonely Falcon by P. W. 
Walker-Taylor in March, followed by Theirs 
is the Kingdom by Tom Page and The Man at 
The Ministry by Madeleine Bingham. Their 
last but one presentation was a revue by Eric 
Maschwitz, and others, and produced by 
Hedley Briggs, called Between Ourselves, staged 
in front of an august gathering of agents, mana- 
gers and actors at the Playhouse on Sunday, 
Ist September. This excellent little show will 
shortly be presented *‘commercially’’ I under- 
stand. 

On Sunday, 13th October, they produced 
The Snowstorm, a drama of the Welsh Hills by 
Gertrude Carter at the Whitehall Theatre, and 
on 10th November they will present their first 
joint production with Reunion, with whom they 
are amalgamating. 

Finally there is the Cardinal Theatre Unit 
Ltd., which has been founded by Hecior Ross, 
David Lambert, Geoffrey Gomer and Kenneth 
Cleveland, all recently demobilised, who opened 
a season at the little Torch Theatre in Knights- 
bridge at the end of September. Their first pre- 
sentation was Jack Alldridge’s All This Is Ended 
which Hector Ross and Co. first produced in 
Naples shortly after VE Day, and have been 
touring Britain ever since. On 14th October 
they ga\e a new play by Jack Alldridge Maiden 
Voyage. Cardinal’s policy has always been to 
“‘invite ex-service artistes to play whenever 
suitable.”’ 

That it should have been necessary to form 
such organisations is a sign of the times that 
may well endorse all we knew about human 
nature, but is a sad illustration of the way 
indignant assurances, full of sound and fury, 
_ of help in general, end by signifying nothing 
when faced with the brass tacks of help in 
particular. It is also unintelligent and short- 
sighted. 

No actor returning from the war wishes 
help, sympathy or special treatment because 
of his war record or because of any alleged 
disadvantage he may have suffered from being 
out of the swim for six years. He wishes rather 
that agents and managers should recognise 
him not as a potential risk, a semi-amateur who 
has lost his technique, his tricks, his polish, but 
as a professional whose break from the world 
of the Theatre and mixing with the flesh and 
blood, the emotions and humours, of real life, 
has, more likely than not, increased his stature 
as an actor, extended his range, and infused 
fresh air into his art. 


The Conscientious Poet 
The Work of William Wordsworth 


by Roy Fuller 


OR BOTH THE ‘*SOCIAL’’ AND THE ‘‘PSYCHO- 

logical’’ critic Wordsworth must always 

be a fascinating figure. During his life- 
time England was changed from an_ agri- 
cultural to an industrial country (by the year 
of his death the population had increased 
nearly two and a half times since the year of 
his birth). His best work was done during— 
and was often directly inspired by—a revolu- 
tion and a war. His life. outwardly so res- 
pec ible and latterly so humdrum, has in our 
time been discovered to contain an episode 
not merely scandalous but important enough 
to alter our whole conception of his character 
and that of many of his poems. Finally, he 
was a very serious and deliberate literary 
artist, highly conscious of the way he was 
altering English poetic tradition, and he has 
ieft in his essays, letters and notes a body of 
provocative and brilliant criticism which goes 
deep into the problem of the poet in modern 
society. 

There have been several interpretative 
studies of Wordsworth which have used fully 
the psychological material provided by the 
unearthing of his strange affair with Annette 
Vallon. That incident has, I think, been well 
digested, and we know now as much as we 
shall ever know about his life. What, of 
course, remains continually to be digested—or 
redigested—are his poetical works: for this 
purpose there is fortunately being made 
available what must surely bz the definitive 
edition, that of the late Professor de Selincourt, 
revised and seen through the press by Miss 
Helen Darbishire, and published by the 
Oxford University Press. The third volume 
(which costs twenty-five shillings and is a 
model of scholarly editorship and decent 
book production) has recently appeared, and 
provides the occasion for these remarks: it 
contains, among other things, that interesting 
if incompletely successful. poem The White 
Doe of Rylstone, the tedious River Duddon 
series, the dignified though deadly dull Ecclesi- 
astical Sonnets, and the often magnificent 
Poems Dedicated to National Independence 
and Liberty. 

Matthew Arnold I suppose it was, steering 
a middle course between the adulous Words- 
worthians and the popular taste which had 
at first preferred Scott and Moore and then 
Tennyson to ‘‘the homely poet of Rydal,”’ 
who was originally responsible for presenting 
the truncated Wordsworth, the Wordsworth 
of ‘‘golden’? poems and passages, to the 
general reader. In his selected form Words- 
worth certainly achieved a popular reputation 
he would not otherwise have gained, but. that 
guise was a cause of a long neglect of one of 
the three or four best long poems in the 
language—The Prelude—and of such fine 
poems as The Excursion and The White Doe, 
and that odd play The Borderers. Not only 
that, it led to a false emphasis being placed on 
Wordsworth as a lyric poet instead of one 
whose conception and execution of poetry 
was that it should be (as he said) ‘‘the image 
of man and nature,’’ that it should have a 


use not merely in the mystic or exciting 
moments of life but in all moments of life. 
Wordsworth himself arranged his verse so 
cunningly and appropriately that no editor 
dares, when reproducing the whole of it, to 
rearrange it: he arranged it so that the tones 
of it should be blended, that the crucial poems 
should take a place among others not so 
crucial, that it should all be read as an organic 
presentation of his entire experience. Words- 
worth from the outset believed that the new 
poetry which he was inaugurating had a 
broad social use and could therefore comment 
upon and interpret life at many levels: he felt 
himself akin to those * earliest poets of all 
nations’’ who ‘* wrote trom passion excited by 
real events,’” who “‘wrote naturatly, and as 
men.”’ 

To this delusion he was helped by several 
things. Through his lonely upbringing among 
the wild and massive scenery of the Lakes 
he was impressed with the sense that later 
(helped not a little by Wordsworth’s own 
influence) seized many poets writing under the 
conditions of a civilisation based on manu- 
facture, that in the eternal and beautiful 
forms of nature there exists a common reference 
and significance for the poet and all classes 
of men (with their otherwise differing lives 
and beliefs) Wordsworth’s (and Coleridge’s) 
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use of nature (and animals) in lieu of a philo- 
sophical or theological system not only to 
fill out but deepen their verse hardly needs 
pointing out: Wordsworth was the first 
master of the poem which opens scenically 
and ends reflectively, of what Bagehot called 
‘*the contrast of instructive and enviable 
locomotion with refining but instructive 
meditation.’’ Again, Wordsworth was enor- 
mously influenced by the democratic and 
levelling emotions liberated by the French 
Revolution. And, thirdly, during the subse- 
quent war, when Napoleon had assumed in 
his eye the dimensions of a tyrant, Wordsworth 
felt that he could speak in his public poems 
not only for England but for all the national 
states struggling to free themselves from 
French rule. 

In some poems, such as the sonnets written 
in 1802 and 1803 and again in 1810 and 1811, 
all these things—the feeling for nature, the 
distrust of wealth and privilege, the unem- 
barassed national eloquence—are present: 

Two voices are there; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains; each a mighty Voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 
‘*Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation of 
Switzerland.’’ 

These times strike monied worldlings with 

dismay: 

Even rich men, brave by nature, taint the air 

With words of apprehension and despair: 

While tens of thousands, thinking on the affray, 

Men unto whom sufficient for the day 

And minds not stinted or untilled are given. . . 

Are cheerful as the rising sun in May. 

What do we gather hence but firmer faith . . . 

That virtue and the faculties within 

Are vital—and that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death. 

‘October, 1803.”’ 


The power of Armies is a visible thing, 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and place, 

But who the limits of that power can trace 

Which a brave people into light can bring 

Or hide, at will,—for freedom combating 

By just revenge inflamed? 

HiRes 

—-and they sometimes fuse into verse so 
splendid that Wordsworth, one cannot help 
thinking, is by far our best political poet. 

{t is thus perhaps not too stupid to say that 
he is, as a poet, only by an accident of history 
unlike Shelley or Keats—or the poets of the 
‘nineties. For his positive achievement in 
broadening and simplifying poetry must be 
put down very largely to his participation in 
another country’s revolution. ‘‘Poets do not 
write for Poets alone, but for men.’’ The 
poet “‘must express himself as other men 
express themselves.’’ Such statements by 
Wordsworth are brave but pathetic. For he 
was not and never has been a ‘‘people’s’’ 
poet. The audience for serious poetry had 
in his time already contracted. Wordsworth 
was in error when he imagined that he was 
writing for simple people. Simple people 
were acquiring the education necessary to make 
them a market for trash. For the bourgeoisie 
the novel was being developed. And the 
protagonists of Wordsworth’s poems, although 
it is true that they were often the simple and 
the poor, were shepherds, children, beggars, 
leech gatherers—that is to say, people outside 
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the productive processes which were trans- 
forming the society of his time. They are not 
distantly related to the outcasts of the poetry 
of our own time: ‘‘ Lonesome? Idle? Unhappy? 
Yes, but, above all, weak.’’ Wordsworth is 
the first and, as I think, the greatest of the 
line of English poets contending with the 
material and mental conditions raised by 
industrial capitalism: he is certainly the least 
lopsided, the most universal. 

This is perhaps the crudest criticism that 
can be made of the aim of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. On another and possibly more 
rewarding level one might follow in the realm 
of diction his efforts to write ‘‘naturally.’’ 
His style (or styles) is extremely interesting. 
Heir to what Coleridge tagged the ‘‘trans- 
lated’’ poetry of the eighteenth century, on 
the one hand he went back (with great success) 
to Milton (whose diction had contributed to 
the causes of poctry’s artificiality), and on 
the other further simplified the Bowlesian and 
Burnsian styles—with still greater success. Of 
these two modes it is the simpler which has, 
I think, more interest for us. 


But worthier still of note 

Are those fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 

Joined in one solemn and capacious grove; 

Huge trunks! and each particular trunk a 

growth 

Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved; 

Nor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane... 

—this is rather obviously impressive. But in 
Michael, in some of the sonnets, in The Ex- 
cursion and The White Due (and elsewhere) 
he uses a gently pulsing, almost commonplace 
verse, employing undistinguished words, that 
was, in a sense, his most novel and effective 
contribution to English poetry: 

- In the shade 

Where now we sit, I waited her return. 

Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 

Its customary look,—only, it seemed, 

The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch, 

Hung down in heavier tufts; and that bright 

weed, 

The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 

Along the window’s edge, profusely grew, 

Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside, 

And strolled into her garden. 

He has yet a third style, neither simple nor 
Miltonic: it has a curiously modern sound, 
and he uses it rarely but always excitingly: 

I... must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 

Of sorrow barricadoed evermore 

Within the walls of cities... 
and: 

The antechapel where the statue stood 

Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought, 

alone. 


But the relationship of Wordsworth’s style 
to his self-confessed objects and to English 
poetry generally can scarcely even be indicated 
in these few words. 

As is well known, the guilty feelings about 
the Annette Vallon affair subsided, the war 
with France ended; Wordsworth turned to 
more obvious and less inspiring ideological 
props, to a conventional Christianity and a 
kind of Toryism. After the Congress of 
Vienna he wrote very little that can stand com- 
parison with his best work. The loss of power 
is strikingly shown by comparing two adjacent 
series of poems in the present volume, the 
Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, 1803 and the 
Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820, 
poems of comment and record merely, but 
the seventeen of 1803 contain the poems on 
Burns, Stepping Westward and The Solitary 
Reaper: except for a fine sonnet on Waterloo 
the thirty eight of 1820 are undistinguished. 
That sonnet, After Visiting the Field of Waterloo, 
with its formal and conventionally poetic 
first quatrain in his last style, and the following 
ten lines containing some of the old excite- 
ment about nature and humanity and words, 
illustrates excellently the transition from the 
vital to the played-out Wordsworth: 


A winged Goddess—clothed in vesture wrought 

Of rainbow colours, One whose port was bold, 

Whose overburthened hand could scarcely hold 

The glittering crowns and garlands which it 
brought— | 

Hovered in air above the far-famed spot. 

She vanished; leaving prospect blank and cold 


Of wind-swept corn that wide around us rolled 


‘In dreary billows, wood, and meagre cot, 
And monuments that soon must disappear; 
Yet a dread local recompense we found; 
While glory seemed betrayed, while patriot- 

zeal 
Sank in our hearts, we felt as men should feel 
With such vast hoards of hidden carnage near, 
And horror breathing from the silent ground! 


The comparatively early poetic end of 
Wordsworth is well established and need not 
be further lamented. Fortunately, his con- 
sciousness of the wide rdle of poetry in human 
affairs, with its corollary of comment on the 
highest and lowest matters of existence, 
ensured his leaving a body of work, written 
while the excitements of his life still existed, 
astonishing in its extent and quality. We must 
remember, judging him in the company of 
Shakespeare and Pope, that unlike those poets 
he wrote without the advantages of an audience 
or a settled poetic mythology. He was able, 
as other poets since have scarcely been able, 
to call into being a personal apparatus of 
attitude and belief strong enough to support 
successful long poems, and to write of the real 
world of human struggle without cheapness or 
obscurity. Conversely, we must not be trapped 
into thinking mechanically that bad times tend 
to make bad poetry: as in our own, many of 
the defects of Wordsworth’s age worked on 
the poet in two directions—for example, the 
lack of a sophisticated literary society led not 
only to the banality of such things as The Idiot 
Boy but to the daring simplicities in a poem 
like The Leech-Gatherer. If it is true that 
Wordsworth did the best with his situation, 
it is perhaps no less true that for a poet there 
has since been no situation so favourabie. 


From Drifters, An Epic of the Herring Fishery 


John Grierson and the Documentary 


Film Movement 


by Neill Lindsay 


TIS SAD TO SEE AN IDEA LOSING ITS STARRY 

eyes. But let’s face it. The documentary 

“film movement for all its honesty and pro- 
gressive intention, for all its early experimental 
films and wartime box office successes, is 
looking rather bewildered. Its intention of 
being a force for social improvement and its 
wartime idealism now seem to be regarded with 
some shyness by distributors and producers 
alike. The documentary films which we see 
from time to time in small West End cinemas 
_ are not measuring up to the standards of film 

_ making set by the originators of the movement, 
and there is not one post-war British docu- 
mentary which on the score of good film 
making and valuation of existing social and 
economic affairs, has even approached the 
more outstanding ‘‘why we are fighting’’ type 
of war film. 

Two years ago documentary was humming 
with hope and activity amongst the buzz 
bombs. Even if Target for Tonight, World of 
Plenty and other films did not really get under 
the skins of the people, it looked as though the 
men behind the cameras shared with the 
statesmen and journalists of the time some love 
for the idea of the steady job and modern home, 
for the companionship of a community not 
gripped by acquisitiveness, for the more 
tranquil daily round with room for fun and 
play and none for poverty or ignorance—in 


short, the desire for a better deal all round was 
obvious, articulate and enthusiastic amongst 
those who were responsible for making our 
post-war hopes coherent. And as far as 
documentary was concerned, one had the 
feeling that here was a group working as a 
group with not overmuch concern with 
aesthetics, credit titles, big money or reputa- 
tions at Denham. 

Look closely now and it is hard to find any 


sign of the old idealism or of group activity 


amongst the technicians, indeed it is hard to 
find anything except a lot of dissatisfaction 
and a loose confederation of individuals from 
which commercial film companies may obtain 
talent, school teachers their visual aids and 
government departments their publicity. 

It may be that the dwindling enthusiasm is 
a direct result of the social and political turmoil 
in which we happen to be living. Under these 
circumstances any contribution documentary 
can make to feature film production, school 
education or government planning might be 
applauded and encouraged. But so far, there 
has been nothing very inspiring in the films 
about sugar beet and the export trade. And 
God knows, we could do with a little in- 
spiration—belief that better things are possible, 
inspiration to show us how to work for them 
and encouragement to keep us going. That 
is the kind of job documentary should be 
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doing and indeed, set out to do. It is the 
kind of job that, before the war, was con- 
tinually ascribed to the documentary film in 
the books, periodicals and pamphlets written 
by technicians and supporters. Ever since 
the late 1920’s when the movement started 
with the formation of the Empire Marketing 
Board film unit, the journalistic enterprise 
of documentary has given a lead in social 
criticism, theories about film technique and in 
the championing of realism, a lead which their 
own films did not always follow. 

Of the writers of the movement John Grier- 
son is the best known and undoubtedly the 
best honest-to-goodness journalist. He has 
been the great propagandist for the cause of 
the realist film and it has been due to him, 
largely, that documentary has made headway 
at all. It has been his ideal of social enthu- 
siasm that has all along fired the documentary 
film movement. He has bullied, persuaded 
and talked so well and so much that at times 
the whole business has looked more like one 
man’s striving for renown than the growth 
of reasoned social thinking. This may be the 
cause of the uncertainty and lack of direction. 
There has been so much worship of Grierson 
in the past that there has been little room for 
the ideas and values which he eld to work 
through to a solid foundation of group prac- 
tice. The idea that there is a group has per- 
sisted. In the early days it may have been true, 
but even then the cohesive agency was the 
personality of Grierson rather than the common: 
understanding of social cinema. That is the 
feeling given, anyway, by reading a collection 
of his more significant writings which were 
recently published, It is possible to see from 
this book why documentary has depended so 
much on one man. Grierson is a brilliant 
writer. He suffers a little from the glibness of 
the politician and the egotism of the showman 
but though this may offend the literary critic 
it should be remembered that he was seeking. 
to give the film a public service motive and 
had to make his appeal to the showmen and 
the politicians of both worlds. 

For Grierson the journalist and pioneer one 
can have nothing but admiration. It is little 
wonder that many have fallen under his spell, 
believing as he did that through the inspired” 
use of cinema there could be brought about a 
re-invigoration of society. 

He and the people who worked with him 
have achieved part of that which they set out 
to do. They can be given some of the credit 
for the growth of an individual style in British 
feature films, for training technicians more 
thoroughly than any commercial studio in the 
possibilities which belong to cinema. They 
have popularised the idea of visual education 
and made more than one Government con- 
scious that it has some responsibility for 
keeping its people informed of current events. 
During the war, documentary had a special 
and important place in the information 
services of the state which meant a closer 
tie-up with government sponsorship than even 
Grierson had foreseen, although he always held 
that such sponsorship was the only way in 
which his kind of film making could flourish. 
He renounced the box office as demanding too 
much attention to the fripperies, but in doing ' 
so he turned his back on the existing audiences, - 
hoping to find a new and greater audience fos: 
films of fact outside the ordinary cinema. 
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Perhaps it was a wise decision, but one can 
only judge documentary by the fact that it 
has not yet succeeded in making a direct and 
lasting impression on any great number of 
people. 

It is perhaps unfair to say that documentary 
has failed when it is remembered that good 
films have been made and that reople like 
Rotha have made such valuable contributions 
both in film and book form. But the fact is 
that documentary is not showing signs of 
being able to cope with the situations of 1946 
and this is sufficient reason to suggest bad 
judgment at some point in the Grierson philo- 
sophy. 

The fau!t may lie with the technicians. 
They still have something of the attitude that 
as soon as a real live slum appears on the 
screen the film is automatically a masterpiece. 
The fact that a realist film must make greater 
demands on the imagination and dramatic 
skill of its creators than any fiction film, is 
either not understood or conveniently forgotten 
in a welter of aesthetics or academic argument. 
Social documentary rarely succeeds in being 
anything more than dull to those who are not 
already interested in society. The ‘‘drama of 
the doorstep’’ with the camera in one position 
is not enough to create a world audience. To 
reach a dramatic level which will create an 
increasing demand for realism in cinema, 
technicians need first some kind of belief in 
their job. Film making being the consolidated 
work of a few people and drama the con- 
solidated lives of many, the revival of the 
group or community in documentary is the 
first step it musi take if it is to develop further. 
_ Until that happens documentary is likely 
to lie fallow amongst the instructionals and 
the travelogues. 

Grierson has not very much to offer about 
the future. With the exception of the last 
few pages his book deals with the war and 

re-war periods and the last Chapter, headed 

‘The Challenge of Peace’’ contains these 
words ‘* ... there is hardly a body of 
workers to-day so poorly organised for the 
modern world or so impotent in securing the 
right to work, and particularly the right to 
give of their best to society, as the creative 
workers of the western democracies. °’ 

, Documentary workers will have to find the 
organisation amongst themselves and from it 
the social sanction for good film making. 
It will be harder than in Grierson’s time 
perhaps, but the opportunities are still with 
us. There is a government waiting to be 
persuaded that Britain’s most effective export 
at the present time is a progressive outlook, 
that ignorance is still abounding and that 
ignorance is a greater danger to our world than 
any number of atomic bombs. There are the 
trade unions w.th an assured distribution and 
a lot of things to say. Most of it depends on 
the people who write the scripts and direct the 
films. They have to believe that it’s all going 
to be worthwhile. Like many other people 
they have been knocked about. But couldn’t 
they have the distinction of being the first to 
recover their equilibrium and their ability to 
teach and inspire? 

In preparation they could do no better than 
read Grierson on Documentary* making sure that 
they read it as a history rather than as a bible. 


®GRIERSON ON DOCUMENTARY. Edited by 
F. Hardy. Collins 16s. 
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Culture in South Africa 


Colour Bar Frustrates Development 


by David Lewis 


HE GENERAL TREND BEHIND CONTEMPORARY 

South African art may be summed up 

in terms of its two main elements, 
which reflect the internal politics of the 
country: the determination to retain white 
domination over all coloured and “native’’ 
elements, whatever happens, and the thorough- 
ly provincial psychology of that white popu- 
lation. In considering even those artists who 
oppose this trend, and they include the best 
in the country, the background from which 
they have sprung must be understood, for it 
is their conflict with that background on which 
their dissidence relies. The structure of the 
class hierarchy in South Africa is founded not 
upon tradition or as in Britain upon one’s 
bank balance, but entirely on skin colour. 
And the argument for white superiority, what- 
ever economic motives it may conceal, is 
strongly supported by the religious doctrines 
and biblical evidences put forward by the 
powerful Dutch Reformed Church. 

The position of art in South Africa reduces 
itself, then, to a battle of principles. The 
supporters of the existing race colour supremacy 
demand a separate national culture. The 
remainder realise that under prevailing con- 
ditions they are merely European exiles in a 
foreign country, unlike their counterparts in 
Canada and Australia, where either the colour 
problem does not exist or is of comparatively 
little importance, so that there is every chance 
for a white culture to spring up having its 
roots in the country’s soil. In South Africa, 
whether you like it or not, you have to admit 
that the economic basis of the superiority of 
the two million whites relies upon the labour 
exploitation of eight million non-whites (six 
and a half million bantus and one and a half 
million other races), and therefore the upper 
white class, to retain its superiority, cannot 
rely to any degree upon pre-white traditional 
cultural elements in the country, but solely 
upon constant importations from European, 
and latterly American, sources. 

Provincialism is the keynote to this South 
African culture. But provincialism, because 
it conflicts with the nationalist-republican 
political ambitions of the Afrikaanerbond, is 
repudiated by this section of the population. 
The Afrikaans kultuurbond demands an in- 
tegrally South African art and culture free from 
outside, and therefore alien, influence, and 
forces its artists and the public to pursue a 
single, undeviating course. The fact that the 
only important work done by Afrikaans 
artists has been that of dissenters from the 
Bond's golden aim, they regard without 
dismay as a transitional phenomenon and in 
no way unexpected. Writers of the calibre of 
the two brothers N. P. van Wyk Louw and 
W. E. G. Louw, Lourens van der Post, Uys 
Krige and Gustav Preller are popular in their 
own right and are widely read with under- 
standing and even reverence, but by the ruling 
minority they are regarded as the last ex- 
ponents of a dying school of thought, for like 
the pro-Nazi Germans, the hierarchy envisage 


the emergence of an indestructible tradition 
of national art which will express the racial 
and religious purity of their political aims. | 

Historically the kultuurbond, therefore, is 
forced to recognise its present ‘‘transitional’’ 
indebtedness to the literary traditions of 
Holland, but equally it stresses the desirability, 
in conformity with its aims, of severing its 
Dutch connections and forming an insulated 
‘thome culture,’’ free from Dutch or any 
other influence. It reasons, in its puerile way, 
that if it plays up the differences which the 
history of the country’s development and 
background and the present scene entail, and 
removes with its mental scalpel all traces of 
direct Dutch influence, it has found the desired 
and apt solution. In other words. you get 
in South Africa yet another instince of that 
modern phenomenon, a_ hothouse culture 
whose growth is motivated and directed by 
a series of political, social and religious pre- 
cepts promoted by non-artists and whose 
essential aim is non-artistic. In their historical 
development, therefore, Afrikaaners tend to 
ignore the greatness of writers like Eugéne 
Marais (author of The Soul of the White Ant) 
and the English Olive Schreiner, and praise 
rather the jingles of a man like Totius whose 
Kiplingesque verse is widely appreciated for . 
reasons similar to those which once made the 
worst of Kipling popular here. 

The failure of South Africans to construct 
this integral national art, therefore, follows 
firstly from their refusal to admit the true art 
tradition of the country, that is the native and 
bushman arts, and secondly their denial of 
provincialism. You can’t have it both ways. 
Either South Africans must agree that artis- 
tically they are merely a European province, 
or they must eradicate provincialism by the 
full emancipation of the native races, the re- 
construction of class relations which must 
automatically ensue, the eradication of the 
present bigoted racial ideologies and_ the 
restraint of the non-religious activities of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. This would lead to 
the recognition of the native and bushman arts 
as the only truly South African manifestations 
of art and therefore the only bases of any 
intrinsically South African art tradition. 

It is obvious that the atmosphere in South 
Africa becomes suffocating to artists of courage 
and integrity, not only because the restrictions. 
imposed on them are more than they can 
stand, but because, since it is to Europe they 
owe their standards the reasonable course is 
to go there. South Africa has seen her best 
artists flee the country sooner or later, starting 
with Olive Schreiner to England and Eugéne 
Marais to the northern hills never to return for 
any length of time and certainly never to prac- 
tise their arts there. Roy Campbell, William 
Plomer, Enslin du Plessis, Edward Wolfe, Pauline 
Smith, Arnold van Wyk, are later migrants and 
the exodus continues. [am convinced that many 
more Afrikaans writers would leave, if there 
were any other public in the world that under- 
stands the Afrikaans language. Some of these 


Wrestlers by Lippy Lipschitz 


artists have even gone so far as to deny their 

South African nationality and, like Byron, 
shake the dust of their country off the soles of 
their boots, 


Since the productions of South African 
artists in England come before the British 
public in the usual ways and are absorbed in 
the general stream of Britain’s output as a 
whole, it is well here to indicate the kind of 
work being done by South African artists still 
living in South Africa. Foremost among them 
are the two painters, Jean Welz and Harry 
Trevor, and the sculptor Lippy Lipschitz, 
three artists who are strictly isolationists and 
in their own ways, deeply provine al. 


Early in his artistic career, Lippy Lipschitz, 
born in South Africa of immigrant Jewish 
parents and now in his middle forties, found 
himself confronted with a problem Europe 
alone could not solve, nor South Africa alone, 
but soluble by both together. When a student 
in Paris, he realised that the art he saw and 
learnt there was the product of a tradition and 
a heritage he knew nothing of, and which was 
entirely alien to the soil from which he had 
sprung. To graft himself into this tradition 
would have been superficial: on the other hand 
to return to South Africa would be meaning- 
less without the full tradition of Europe to 
support him, because as a white man he could 
only return to the country as @ European. 
Therefore he remained in Paris for some years 
until his work was recognised by dealers and 
collectors, and exhibited side by side with 
the sculptures of Jacques Lipschitz, Maillol and 
Brancusi: finally, sickening of the false role 
Paris forced upon him, but with the weight of 
the European sculptural tradition behind him, 
Lipschitz returned to South Africa in 1935 on 
a solemn pilgrimage, ‘‘to investigate the 
peculiar forms and stones that rugged country 
alone can offer.’’ 


After ten years Lipschitz emerges, now, with 
a new and contributive cultural vein: pro- 
vincial and yet more deeply South African 
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than any other South African artist, his work 
is imbued with the very stuf of the country. 
The Wrestlers, carved in white South African 
onyx, is a typical sculpture of this kind, one 
of a collection he hopes to exhibit in London 
during the coming year. 


In paint Harry Trevor follows very much 
the same direction of analysis and discovery as 
Lipschitz, but as a much younger man, he 
has not the. same weight of learning and ex- 
perience behind him. Unlike his fellow South 
African painters such as Pierneef and Maggie 
Laubser, he is not content with the surface 
colour effects of the country’s scenery, fruits 
and trees, but finds in them, rather, explosions 
of luminous colour. His paintings testify to 
his search after the inherent, and not apparent 
colours, of things, and to him colour, shape, 
arrangement and mood form a single, sym- 
bolic harmony. He is an isolationist investi- 
gating his world according to his personal 
insight, and a painter of great promise. 


The background and approach of Jean Welz 
differs measurably from that of both Lipschitz 
and Trevor. Welz, an Austrian who was 
originally an architect practising in Paris, is a 
painter whose personal past has fused with 
South Africa in quite a different way. Th2 
architect’s training is powerfully evident in the 
work of the painter, for in his painting Welz 
is concerned primarily with flat pattern 
relationships in terms of colour-tones and line. 
But spiritually South Africa has forced upon 
him a realisation of the dynamic quality of a 
violent nature, for in the country where extreme 
fertility and extreme aridity, drought and 
flood, heat and cold, swift growth and swift 
death, harshness and tenderness, life and 
death, exist in sudden, portentous transposi- 
tions, the extremes of nature have captivated 
him, and in all his apparently formal painting 
this spiritual quality of violent life and violent 
death is transposed. His forms are at once 
pregnant and barren, permeating an outer, 
almost luxurious, life with an inner rottenness. 


But if conditions in South Africa permit 
some degree of self-expression among the 
white population, every impulse towards 
self-expression among either half-castes or 
bantus is stifled. They are denied all the 
conditions, economic as well as_ spiritual, 
under which it might be possible for self- 
expression to emerge at all. The painter, 
Gerard Sekoto, born a Matabele, is a case in 
point. As the only bantu painter in the 
country, he gained a certain notoriety when 
he first exhibited in Johannesburg six years 
ago, as a phenomenon of undeniable talent; 
but as a phenomenon he soon became stale and 
has been forgotten by the general public. As 
for his talent—well, he was a native, and that 
is all there is to it. There is no art school in 
the country he could attend, no library he 
could use and no art association offering any 
benefits; for all these institutions are strictly 
confined to whites. The pass-laws even 
prevented him journeying from one part of 
the country to another without the danger of 
being arrested and flung into gaol! 


One must inevitably conclude that South 
African culture faces stagnation either way. 
Isolationists rely on Europe, import European 
traditions to South Africa, and return to 
Europe with their findings, usually to stay. 
The native population is suffocated, and their 
art, the art of the bushman and the symmetric 
art of the bantu tribes, is dead in the one case 
and dying in the other. And uf‘er cultural 
barrenness must result from the decision the 
Afrikaanerbond courts, by curtailing freedom 
of expression among the people whose 
political and religious ideals it dominates. 
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Background to Danger 


The Novels of Eric Ambler 


by Norman Swallow 


T WAS THE POWER OF BUSINESS . . . THAT 

shaped the destinies of nations. The Foreign 

Ministers of the great powers might make 
the actual declaration of their Government’s 
policies; but it was the big business men, the 
bankers and their dependents, the arms 
manufacturers, the oil companies, the big 
industrialists, who determined what those 
policies should be . . . the Big Business man 
was only one player in the game of inter- 
national politics, but he was the player who 
made all the rules.’’ 

It was very rare in the nineteen-thirties to see 
such a paragraph in a crime novel: for the 
writers of crime fiction were a singularly class- 
conscious race who ignored the criminal con- 
sequences of the political and economic world, 
preferring to find violence in less likely places. 
Raymond Chandler felt himself to be a revolu- 
tionary when he tried “‘to get murder away 
from the upper classes, the week-end house 
party and the vicar’s rose garden, and back to 
the people who are really good at it.’”’” Chandler, 
following Hammett, was referring to the con- 
ventional underworld of petty crooks, commer- 
cial racketeers, and murderers for money: 
they indeed are ‘‘really good at it.’’ But 
there is another level on which murder is con- 
vincing—the level of international intrigue. 
Chandler’s novels are dominated by the ‘‘sex 
motif’’: in the novels of Eric Ambler the 
**motif’’ is political. The sex criminals, the 
murderers-for-money, and the homicidally 
insane are unpleasant creatures: but their 
activities affect only those unfortunate men and 
women with whom they come into contact. 
The puppets of Big Business, and the gunmen 
hired by political agents are far more un- 
pleasant than that: for their actions are con- 
nected directly to the fate of mankind. Ray- 
mond Chandler’s novels, dealing with a 
world far removed from that of the reader, and 
giving him an artificial excitement that his own 
world cannot provide, may reasonably be 
classed as ‘‘escapist.”’ But the connection 
between Ambler’s theme and his public is too 
intimate and too awful to be dismissed so 
lightly. 

The political and economic background to 
this theme is notorious—though perhaps even 
. to-day it is not sufficiently notorious to the 
admirers of Miss Sayers’s eccentric peer: ‘‘in 
1938 the British Empire and America between 
them supplied Japan with 76.69 per cent. of 
her war materials and 60.1 per cent. of the 
foreign exchange with which she bought her 
armaments. In the same year Germany and 
Italy supplied together only 8.64 per cent. 
while Russia supplied none at all.’’ In the 
year of Japan’s outrage against China, British 
firms exported 5,361,450 small-arm cartridges 
and 4,909 cwt. of high explosives to Japan. 
In the first world war many of the shells fired 
into the British and Dominion troops by the 
Turks had been made by British firms. In 
1910 the Liberal government was loudly 
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condemned by the popular press because its 
foreign policy had resulted in a reduced 
dividend for armament firms. All this, I 
repeat, is not new: except to the readers of 
crime fiction and except as the theme for a 
series of popular thrillers. 

And what a theme, indeed—the exposure 
of the conventional, abstract-idealistic inter- 
pretation of international relations in terms 
of the popular novel! Written at a time when 
the peoples of the world, victims of forces that 
they could not understand, were being thrown 
into the hell of the second world war, these 
novels have a relevance to the contemporary 
situation. The crooks and criminals of 
Ambler’s novels are far removed from the sex 
maniacs of Chandler and the tea-party assassins 
of Mrs. Christie: for their actions have a signi- 
ficance beyond themselves. They are indeed 
a ‘‘background to danger’’: the danger that 
was inherent in an economy system faced with 
collapse, an economy that could not sink alone 
but had to drag many millions of men, women 
and children to death with it. The true 
criminals of an Ambler novel are not the paid 
men who squeeze the triggers but—for instance 
—Mr. Joseph Balterghen of the Pan-Eurasian 
Petroleum Company, whose influence on 
European politics was, for a man interested 
purely in commerce, somewhat excessive. 

Eric Ambler’s novels are continually built 
round this theme in its many variations: the 
dangers inherent in a world where the masses 
of the people are at the mercy of the few with 
the economic power: the ability of fascist 
organisations to benefit from this situation: 
the failure of the democracies to realise what 
was happening. The Board meeting of Mr. 
Balterghen’s company possesses a satirical 
force rarely found in this form of literature:— 

““* . . . allow me to give you the reasons 
for this setback. I would like to say . . . that 
no blame attaches to our agents in Rumania 
.. . The failure has resulted from one thing 
only ...a scurrilous article published in 
Bucharest . . . It is called—I translate 
freely—**The Work People’’ and it is 
published by the United Socialist Party of 
Rumania.’ ‘ 

““ “Reds” said Lord Welterfield violently. 

““* ... I propose to read to you one or 
two extracts from the article. . who, it 
asks, are the directors of the Pan-Eurasian 
Petroleum Company? The question is purely 
rhetorical, for it goes on, I’m afraid, to give 
our names supplemented by a series of bio- 
graphies which are such obvious lies that I will 
not trouble to translate them.’ 

‘* “What,’ said Lord Welterfield incautiously, 
‘do the blackguards say about me?’ 

‘Mr. Balterghen glanced at the paper. 
‘Lord Welterfield’ he read, ‘colliery owner 
and millionaire. Famous for his patronage of 
sport. Less well known as the man who 
employed “‘agents provocateurs’’ to provoke 
a riot in the colliery town during a strike, and 


for his numerous offences against the Factory 
Acts.”” 

“* *T ies!’ shouted Lord Welterfield shrilly; 
‘it was never proved who employed the men. 
I absolutely deny it.’ ”’ 

The plot of the novel may be melodrama, 
but one is never allowed to forget that the 
conventional crooks are puppets controlled by 
Lord Welterfield and his friends, and that the 
crooks are not the only puppets. 

In such a society its by-product, Fascism, 
seems brutally obvious, and the ineffectiveness 
of the capitalist democracies seems corres- 
pondingly puerile: ‘‘the Rome-Berlin axis is 
one of the most effective principles of European 
power politics that has ever been stated. It’s 
given Germany a free-hand in Spain. It’s 
cocked the biggest snook yet at the League of 
Nations idea... The world is slowly be- 
ginning to turn on the Rome-Berlin axis and 
already the strain is telling . . . The statesmen 
of the so-called democracies . . . can’t hit out 
for fear of hurting themselves . . . And mean- 
while we drift nearer and nearer to war.’’ 

In this world it is the Soviet Union alone 
which knows how to oppose the Fascist 
powers: Ambler’s Soviet agents, the Zale- 
shoffs, are treated with respect and sympathy. 
To the English middle-class journalists and 
business-representatives with whom they are 
flung into contact they seem odd and unreal: 
‘the idea that Zaleshoff might be a Soviet 
agent seemed suddenly preposterous. Soviet 
agents were sinister figures with beards. They 
spoke broken English and wore large black — 
hats. This man Zaleshoff...’? Yet the 
unpolitical, rather innocent Englishmen realise - 
sooner or later that Zaleshoff represents a 
power that is willing to oppose force by force. 
British agents do not figure in these novels: 
there is no place for them, and British policy 
is controlled, not by officials and politicians, 
but by business men. Fascist action is opposed 
by pious declarations. 

If the political form of a period is influenced 
by its economic system, the relationship 
between literature and the economic system is 
almost as close; and it may be argued that the 
crisis of capitalism was as certain to produce 
an Ambler as a Céline or a Waugh or an Auden. 
A writer is bound to reflect the temper of his 
age (none do it more openly than the ‘‘es- 
capists’’) and Eric Ambler’s work is in this 
sense a translation into terms of the adventure 
story of the international consequences of 
capitalism in a certain stage of its develop- 
ment. To this extent, therefore, the novels of 
Eric Ambler are inevitable. But the relation- 
ship between a writer and society is a two-way 
relationship. The society may turn a naturally 
talented writer into an author of a certain type: 
in terms of the crime novel writers like Gaboriau 
or Conan Doyle are a reflection of their 
society, which in its turn is a mirror to its 
economic structure. But a writer, if he has 
the guts and the intelligence, can comment 
on the society that produces him. The fact 
that we are largely the creatures of heredity does 
not prevent us from criticising our mothers, 

It is this second aspect of the writer-societ 
relationship that is not so inevitable: those 
writers of Ambler’s generation who were 
acutely critical of western capitalism and its 
consequences were a minority. Yet those 
critics who argue (with a deal of justice) that 
‘‘a writer must not be political,’? and must be 


““beyond politics,’’ dealing only with ‘‘those 
values which are true at all times and in all 
places’’ (etc., etc.) forget the psychological 
aspect of their own argument: that it was quite 
impossible for a sensitive writer who was also 
politically intelligent to avoid at that time 
getting politics in his work. The crisis of the 
thirties, displayed in wars abroad and _in- 
security at home, could not be ignored except 
by complacent idiots or those who knew what 
was happening and had already backed the 
reactionary horse. Not all the writers of 
detective novels, of course, were reactionary 
(I recall a story by the Coles in which the 
murderer could easily be spotted: he was the 
only suspect who was out of sympathy with 
Fabianism), but most of them were. 

It has not been my purpose in this essay to 

give a critical-evaluation of Ambler’s work: 
I have been concerned with its background 
rather than its technical competence. But his 
treatment of this background is not without 
allegorical significance: for his hero is always 
politically innocent. He is an engineer, per- 
haps, (Cause for Alarm, Journey into Fear) or 
a lecturer in a minor university who writes 
detective novels (The Mask of Dimitrios), or 
a liberal journalist (Uncommon Danger). 
Through fortuitous circumstances he becomes 
involved in a series of crimes and horrors that 
are not connected with him personaily: if he is 
an engineer then the mere fact that his firm is 
producing armaments is enough excuse for a 
hired assassin to shoot at him in a hotel 
bedroom in Istanbul: if he is a journalist a 
chance meeting in a train will draw upon him 
the wrath of an unscrupulous gunman. In 
other words one does not have to be actively 
engaged in world affairs or high finance in 
order to suffer: it is the innocent who suffer. 
While Kenton, the English journalist, was 
being slowly suffocated in Prague, Mr. Belter- 
ghen of the Pan-Eurasian Petroleum Company 
was no doubt being taken down Regent Street 
in his Rolls. The relationship between crime 
and its punishment is somewhat inconse- 
quential: these adventure novels, most of them 
written in the six years before the outbreak of 
war, carry an allegorical lesson for the reader. 
Innocence is not enough. 
, Ambler’s purpose, I take it, is not primarily 
to sugar the political pill but to write thrillers 
that will excite: and he is well aware that the 
adventure yarn gains in effectiveness as it 
approaches realism. In using as his background 
the contemporary political scene he has 
achieved a greater distinction than his fellows 
and has lifted the thriller from the shelf of 
“‘escapist’’ literature. His plots may be 
conventional and his gunmen commonplace 
but he can afford that: and although his aim 
may be to entertain he certainly allows himself 
more political comments than are structurally 
necessary. It is as though the pressure of the 
political crisis is too great to be ignored: it 
forces itself continually into his mind and into 
the thoughts of his characters. The hero- 
narrator of Cause for Alarm knew what would 
happen and expressed his fears in the final 
paragraph of that book:— 

‘*This much is clear. Extended co-operation 
on the part of the three great European demo- 
cracies, France, Great Britain, and our ally 
Soviet Russia, backed by the moral support 
of the United States, would be an irresistible 
force for pea e. But “% 


Four Giselles 


by Janet Leeper 


“fs THEN CARLOTTA GRISI CREATED THE PART 
of Giselle in June 1841, she little guessed 
that the ballet would remain the supreme 

test for every ballerina of the next 100 years. 
Yet so it has proved: no ballet has shown 
such vitality, such consistent refusal to be 
put on the shelf. As soon as it is dropped 
from the repertoire of one company, it reap- 
pears in the repertoire of another. Yet to 
have four Giselles dancing in London this 
summer, each with her own company and her 
Own mise-en-scene was something of an event. 
Such, it seems, is the common experience of 
playgoers in the U.S.S.R., where rival com- 
panies may be compared, not only in the old 
ballets, but in new plays. We are as yet far 
from such a stimulating situation in our own 
theatre. 


The Sadler’s Wells Company led off in May 
with Margot Fonteyn as Giselle in a lavish 
new setting at Covent Garden complete with 
flying Wilis, a spirited return to the mechanical 
effects of the eighteen-forties. This was 
followed in July by Sally Gilmour and the 
Ballet Rambert at Sadler’s Wells; with Mme. 
Chauviré and the New Monte Carlo Ballet at 
the Cambridge Theatre; and with Alicia 
Alonso and the New York Ballet at Covent 
Garden. 


The four productions were as different as 
possible and we had the rare experience of 
comparing production as well as performance. 
And here it became apparent that when a 
great classical dancer such as Mine. Chauviré 
(the star of the film La Mort du Cygne) does 
not get the support she deserves from the 
conductor, from the corps de ballet, from the 
costumier and the producer, a large part of the 
effect is lost and the dancer is robbed of her 
triumph. What we saw in effect was the 
remains of a Paris-Opera performance, in- 
teresting because it was grounded in tradition, 
but demanding a far larger stage. The con- 
ductor on the other hand seemed new to the 
job and uncertain of the various changes of 
tempo, and some of the Wilis, who should 
have been light as thistledown were heavy as 
lead, so that the stage resounded to their 
footfalls. How far were we from Theophile 
Gautier’s vision of nixies and elves in white 
dresses, of snow-coloured Wilis dancing in.a 
mist softened by German moonlight conjured 
up by reading Heine! Not all the Aaute école 
of Mme. Chauviré could make this a satis- 
factory performance of Giselle. 


At Covent Garden we had two rare soloists 
in succession. Margot Fonteyn’s interpre- 
tation is well-known and has been justly 
praised. But the production has been so 
tidied up and rounded off that in the process 
she seems to have lost something of that 
ingenuous spontaneity which once was hers. 
Perhaps this was due to the sophisticated 
scenery and dresses which miss the simplicity 
of the old ballet. Even the phantom flying 
maidens, so poetical and charming in con- 
ception, were manipulated in such a mechanical 
way that their appearance was positively 


Carlotta Grisi in Giselle 
Lithograph by Challamel 


monotonous. How intoxicating ‘s the power 
conferred by the machine on man or woman! 
How differently did Miss de Valois use her 
first tentative flying ballet when she staged the 
fairy dances for the early Victorian Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream at the Old Vic im 1937, 
a perfect evocation of the romantic period. 

Alicia Alonso needs no wires, she is thistle- 
down personified. We should like to see 
Taglioni’s old ballet La Sylphide specially 
revived for her. She has modelled her per- 
formance on that of Alicia Markova and these 
mannerisms detracted from her playing of the 
first act, but she came into her own in the 
second. A more serious fault was that the 
choreography in many important respects was 
defective, whole incidents having been abbrev- 
viated or changed. The lighting for the second 
act was also rather inappropriate: wraiths and 
apparitions should not flaunt their charms in a 
white spot-light with the rest of the stage in 
inky darkness. The corps de ballet of Wilis 
on the other hand was easily the best of the 
four. 

There remains the touching performance of 
Sally Gilmour as a real peasant maiden at 
Sadler’s Wells. This was a little Giselle for a 
much smaller theatre and company, but in 
its way it was the most faithful, for it reached 
back to 1841 and recreated a genuine early 
Victorian simplicity. On the occasion that 
[ went the part of Albrecht, owing to illness, 
had been taken at short notice by Gerard 
Mulys, a young Frenchman from the New 
Monte Carlo Ballet who gave that refreshing 
note of strength and virility to the cast which 
is too often lacking in our British companies. 
And Sally Gilmour, whose forte is her mime, 
achieved two moments of great dramatic 
tension—her madness in the first act and her 
farewell in the second. None of the other 
companies gave us a satisfactory ending. Of 
the four versions .t was the most genuinely 
poetical, the most perfectly in tune with the 
spirit of the Romantic Ballet. 

And now for the real Giselle, the ineffaceable 
memory, the first Giselle I ever saw— 


(Continued on page 85, foot of col. 2) 
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The Iron Night 


Galerie Louis Carré 


Jean Lurgat 


The Revival of Tapestry in France 


The Inspiration of New Ideas 


by Frida Stewart 


OR MOST OF US, PROBABLY, THE WORD 

“‘tapestry’’ conjures up visions of gloomy 

upholstery or faded hangings on the walls of 
provincial museums and so the recent Paris ex- 
hibition of French tapestry from the fourteenth 
Century up to the present day has been a revel- 
ation. Instead of finding dull and heavy patches 
darkening the rooms of the Musee d’Art 
Moderne, one was knocked back by a blaze 
of colour and light, which gave the impression 
of a radiant sunrise. It was a sunrise in the 
double sense, for besides the early splendours 
of the mediaeval epoch one was witnessing 
the re-birth of the art after its long period of 
decadence. 

The exhibition—whic. will visit a number 
of European capitals including London— 
consists of over 100 ancient and 84 new panels. 
It is the result of a recently aroused interest 
in tapestry among a group of Frenchmen 
which includes both famous and lesser-known 
painters, prominent art critics, and directors 
and workers of the tapestry industry itself. 
Its moving spirit is Jean Lurgat, hitherto known 
as an abstract painter and at one time a 
surrealist. Marc Saint-Saens and Marcel 
Gromaire are also leading members of the 
group, while Jean Cassou and Georges Salles 
are keen supporters. Their interest, and the 
fact of this revival of an apparently defunct 
form of art seem strange enough considering 
the state of decay of the tapestry industry. 
The reasons lie partly in the position and 
attitude of the modern makers of tapestry, 
partly in the history and characteristics of the 
art itself; in view of the importance of this 
renaissance, these are perhaps worth briefly 
outlining. 

Tapestry was born in France to meet the 
need for covering the chilly stone walls of 
great castle rooms; from this purely practical 
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purpose it developed, in the fourteenth Century, 
more ornamental uses, such as hangings in 
palaces, cathedrals, and chapels, or as decora- 
tions which could be transported from place 
to place for ceremonial occasions. The famous 
Apocalypse of Angers, for instance, was sent 
to Arles for the wedding of Louis II and 
Yolande of Aragon in 1400; 32 pieces of 
tapestry belonging to Chancelier Rollin were 
used on feast days “‘to decorate the beds of 
the sick in the Great Room of the Poor in the 
Hotel-Dieu at Beaune.’’ 

The great masterpieces were musi!, ade 
in the early fifteenth Century, when <.:  3try 
was supreme in the realm of visual aii, us a 
form of interior decoration expressing in 
symbol and allegory the dominant ideas of 
the time. However, with the spread of oil 
painting from Italy to France the best artists 
gave up making designs for tapestry, which 
was gradually reduced to imitating the new 
art form. From then onwards, tapestries were 
based not on their own specific designs or 
“‘cartons,’’? but instead took for designs 
pictures painted in oils and never intended as 
tapestry. As a matter of fact, whilst painting 
retained a conyentionalised style, it could be 
transposed into tapestry with some measure 
of success. 

But during the eighteenth and especially the 
nineteenth century, oil painting developed 
towards Naturalism and Impressionism, and 
became increasingly less suitable for copying 
in textile. In its best period tapestry was 
worked out as a coarse surface (five threads toa 
centimetre) with a restricted range of tones. 
In the effort to transcribe oil paintings tapestry 
makers began using finer threads (ten to a 
centimetre) and double or treble the number 
of tones. The resulting faithful and laborious 
reproductions of paintings of lifelike kittens, 


shimmering lakes, and the dying Christ in 
pastel shades, are a sad decline from the 
glories of the middle ages. By the end of the 
nineteenth Century tapestry was no longer 
artistically self-supporting, but existed pre- 
cariously as a parasite on another art form. 
No wonder that it was disparaged and even 
ignored by progressive artists and critics. 

However, between 1930 and 1938 the ex- 
periment was made, in the studios of the 
enterprising Mme. Cuttoli, of reviving tapestry 
by using as cartons selected paintings by 
Braque, Picasso, Miro, and others, which, 
being of a highly formal and decorative 
nature lent themselves to this transformation. 
Although it cannot be said that the results 
were completely satisfying—the panels still 
being, inevitably, copies of oil-paintings and 
not originals—this experiment awoke an 
interest in tapestry among certain young 
painters who were feeling towards a new means 
of expression for their ideas, one which would 
reach a broader public than the usual minority 
of exhibition visitors, and they decided to 
explore the possibilities of this neglected form 
of art. 

The majority of the tapestry group are men 
with strong political convictions, many of them 
Communists. They took part in the anti- 
fascist struggles of 1934-39, supported the 
Popular Front against reaction, and were 
active in defence of the Spanish Republic; 
they were members of the resistance move- 
ment during the occupation of France. All 


this experience has become part of their con- 
sciousness and ideology; all this has to be 
expressed in their art. 


King Cock Jean Lurcat 


Bountiful Summer 


Tapestry is an ideal form for conveying an 
ideology: its very nature—its spaciousness, its 
rich colouring (which modern chemicals have 
endowed with new depths and brilliance) its 
formality of design which yet allows exuberant 
and fantastic detail—lends itself to the treat- 
ment of the most serious and profound sub- 
jects. And just as the Angers Apocalypse in 
the fourteenth Century exalted the Church, 
and as La Dame 4a la Licorne (a series of 
allegorical panels of great beauty) glorified the 
chivalry of feudal times, so these tapestries of 
to-day express the ideals of the socialist world 
which these designers believe in and hope one 
day to inhabit. ‘‘The success of tapestry is 
certain. It corresponds to a need which the 
collective development of society will accen- 
tuate’’ wrote Gromaire recently. He and his 
friends foresee a time when the State will order 
tapestries for social uses—to decorate public 
buildings, to brighten schoolrooms, and cheer 
up hospital wards—as the seigneurs did in the 
fifteenth Century. 

These artists believe too, in the value of a 
co-operative form of art; in turning to tapestry 
they have had to relinquish the comparative 
freedom of the easel, to accept the double 
discipline of an art where creation is partly 
communal, and whose essentials are the 
limitation of tones and carefully calculated 
design—as much to-day as in the middle ages. 
They are not afraid of either form of discipline, 
as Lurcat makes clear: 

“*After the past five years, should it really be 
necessary to labour to prove that becoming 
a member of a group or team (underground or 
open) is not shackling to the individual, but, 
on the contrary, exalting? What a ‘freely 
consented discipline’ seems sometimes to take 
away with one hand it often returns tenfold 
with the other.’’ 

Perhaps one of the main reasons for the 
revival of tapestry just now is that it is an 
essentially French art, and particularly appro- 
priate for conveying the love of France felt 
by these left-wing artists more passionately 
than ever during the five years of German 
occupation. Like the French poets organised 
in resistance groups, intensely aware of their 
cultural heritage (Aragon’s use of mediaeval 
French technique in poetry can be compared 
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with Lurgat’s use of fifteenth Century tapestry 
technique) these artists felt compelled to 
express in their work all their bitterness at 
France’s betrayal by her rulers, their rev lt 
against the oppressors, their love of aid 
belief in their ideal France, and all it stands for 
—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, the Rights of 
Man—in short, life itself. 


Lurgat’s finest achievements are based on 
poems by Eluard such as Liberté; the word 
occurs over and over again in his ext-a- 
ordinarily rich and poetic panels, and so des 
the theme of the greatness of Man at one w th 
Nature. Saint-Saens conveys an overwhelming 
sense of drama in such works as his myth)- 
logical Diana (with her flickering tricol r 
torch) and Qrion (slaying a horrible monster 
symbolic of fascism) which obviously refer to 
the sufferings and heroism of France. 


All this doesn’t date the tapestries, or brand 
them as crude propaganda: it shows where 
their inspiration comes from, and how their 
creators have identified themselves with their 
country and with the whole of oppressed 
humanity. At the same time the gorgeous 
colours and the luxuriant flora and fauna, 
fishes, trees, suns and stars which fill every 
corner of the panels show a deep love of 
nature and give an 
exhilarating feeling of 
youth and joie de 
vivre. Gromaire’s Paris, 
Brittany, The Earth, 
Dufy’s brilliant Le Bel 
Eté, Lucien Coustaud’s 
graceful and sensitive 
work, though all very 
different in style, are all 
full of the same spirit, 
the same immense 
vitality. 

It is this spirit that 
one finds everywhere in 
France to-day, in the 
poetry and literary 
journals heaped on the 
bookstalls, in the young 
theatre groups, in such 
meetings as the recent 
**Congrés de la Pensée 


Frangaise.’” There may be cynicism and 
pessimism about, permeating the pages of 
Sartre and his disciples, and the paintings 
of certain abstract artists who still live 
on in their ivory towers, and the discussions 
of the hangers-on of an_ out-of-date 
surrealism. But here, glowing in the 
stitches of these tapestries, is the proof of the 
youth and vitality of the real France and the 
promise of more to come. 


(Continued from page 83) 


Pavlova, dancing at Covent Garden with the 
Diaghileff company. It is not generally re- 
membered that for a short time in October, 
1911, Pavlova, who already had her own com- 
pany, rejoined the troupe of which she had 
once been the morning star. Her partner was 
Nijinsky, the finest mime and dancer of our 
age, perhaps of all time, who was incapable of 
a graceless gesture. Adolf Bolm played 
**Le Garde Forestier’’; Nijinska was among the 
Wilis with the beautiful Schollar as Myrtha; 
Giselle’s mother, a comedy réle traditionally 
played by a man, was mimed by Cecchetti, and 
the scenery and costumes were by Benois. 
Nothing remains clearly in my memory 
except Pavlova herself. It was impossible for 
us to take our eyes off her. To see her in a 
great classical rdle instead of in a series of 
divertissements was to bring home to us what 
a great actress she was. At the moment when 
Giselle goes mad, her whole personality 
seemed to undergo a terrible change. Her 
long, dark hair came down and her face 
assumed a distraught expression, while her 
body became stiff and unmanageable. When, 
a moment later, Giselle falls in a swoon, 
Pavlova fell flat on to the stage from points, a 
thing I have never seen done before or since. 
It was terrific: such beauty, such frailty, and 
such force. Yet not a tour de force but a 
necessary part of her dramatic self-expression. 
It was traditional in Russia then for the 
soloist to play the first act realistically and the 
second romantically. Perhaps it is so still? 
Pavlova made both of a piece and then trans- 
formed them by the magic of her personality 
into something truly unforgettable. No other 
dancer has approached her in the part, for her 
ethereal beauty in the second act was as re- 
markable as her acting in the first. And 
Nijinsky was the perfect partner for her. 


The Scavengers 


Quiet and busy with instinct go to work 

carrion crow, flesh-tearing rat of battle, 

the wild and ribby mongrel, unforbidden; 

the golden dungfly, maggot, scavenger-beetle 

and small hard-mandibled eaters in the dark— 
gentle and fair, as I see them, burying the hideous 
young dead stuff of heroes, cold of sense, 

and the remnants of poor tortured men, to cleanse 
with living toil our piled, our piling midden. 


With thanks and tenderness, I understand, 

yes, and I love these guiltless, unfastidious 

creatures with guts of acid that consume, 

taking back to the furnace, the world’s womb, 

the brain that thought of Belsen, and the soiled hand. 


Hubert Nicholson 
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Two volumes of plays 
Each Illustrated and 
with an Introduction by 
ANTHONY HAWTREY 
Volume One 


FATHER MALACHY’S 
MIRACLE 


Brian Doherty 
from Bruce Marshall’s novel 


ZOO IN SILESIA 
Richard Pollock 


WORM’S EYE VIEW 
R. F. Delderfield 


Volume Two 
NO ROOM AT THE INN 
Joan Temple 
NATIONAL VELVET 
Enid Bagnold 


SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD 
Jan de Hartog 


EACH OS. 6d. ner 


A MAN ABOUT 
TELE rea Urs b 


A dramatisation 
John Perry 


from 
Francis Brett Young’s novel 
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Theatre 


King, Fool and Inspector 


NEW: King Lear by William Shakespeare. 
An Inspector Calls by J. B. Priestley. 


PRINCE OF WALES: Piccadilly Hayride. 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


LIVIER’S LEAR HAS BECOME A SUBJECT OF 

discussion, almost of controversy. It is 

many a long year since an actor in such 
a company as the Old Vic undertook to 
produce and act such a play and such a part 
at the same time. His own feat of directing 
the film and playing the part of Henry V is the 
only contemporary comparison. Among 
other things it is a challenge to one of the most 
dearly held theories of the time about the 
nature of acting and producing. 


Though he won in the film, in King Lear, I 
think, Olivier loses the gamble: which is not 
to say I don’t think his Lear an historic one, 
for I do. The production loses points on 
detail: performances lack unity of style; the 
sets—surprisingly for Roger Furse—are weak, 
though the costumes are brilliant; the waits 
between scenes lower tension; the music is 
uncertain in its effect. It is one of the ifs of 
history to enquire: If Olivier hadn’t pro- 
duced as well as played (which means we 
might have missed these blemishes) might we 
not also have missed the unforgettable quality 
of this Lear? We lose on the sets, but do we 
gain by the final curtain the singularity of one 
man’s conception? 

The text, thank goodness, is unbowdlerised 
and Gloucester’s first lines which George 
Relph delivers con libido hint a theme: 


Though this knave came somewhat 
saucily into the world before he was sent for, 
yet was his mother fair; there was a good 
sport at his making, and the whoreson must 
be acknowledged. 


By the way he licks lips over the ‘‘good 
sport,’’ this Gloucester sets the tone of the 
production. The story is one of unbridled 
passion and the theme is how this unbridling 
can occur. In other words, it is a study of 
savagery but with no punches pulled, because 
Lear was a British king and this is British 
savagery. British savagery is the same, Olivier 
seems to say, as Hottentot savagery. | 


All of this gives the production a feeling of 
being of our time: by its freshness of thought 
it achieves a freshness of theatrical effect till 
you begin to wonder what is all this nonsense 
about Lear being unactable, since it is trans- 
parently the most obviously theatrical piece 
in all the Shakespearean canon. And, you’ll 
admit, this is a considerable effect to have 
achieved. Like a fellow critic Stephen Potter, 
I began to feel in the last act that a happy 
ending for King Lear was not so nonsensical 
a proposition as our literary text books pretend. 
Indeed the danger and the significance of 
Nahum Tate’s proposition is that it is reason- 
able if considered from a narrow theatrical 
standpoint. (I am often surprised that an even 


more significant example of this sort is so 
seldom quoted. When Dryden made Troilus 
and Cressida into an optimistic tragedy—why 
does nobody try this version one day?—he 
made it suitable for Hollywood: and even if 
Hollywood hasn’t discovered it yet, no doubt 
it will). : 

Olivier’s approach which illuminates so many 
new facets of the part is largely determined by 
his physique. The physical weight of say a 
Frederick Valk might fill the part with the 
sense of power and the terror of its abnegation. 
Olivier turns this very lack into a gain by 
playing on the nerves. The play in conse- 
quence becomes a study in neurosis turning 
into insanity. Age is a special case of this, and 
Olivier is not so interested in the age. The 
stricken might of the king of shreds and 
patches is conveyed by other means—in part 
by implication, by the savagery of the society 
he once controlled so well as by the savagery 
of the storm. And this gives the clue to the 
remarkable performances of Goneril (Pamela 
Brown) and Regan (Margaret Leighton) who 
in their contrasted ways unbridle libido (do 
what thou wilt ‘shall be the end of the law) till 
the audience joins in and sadistically wills 


their destruction. Here too is the key to the 
peculiar effect of Alec Guinness’s brilliant 
Fool. His fool is an artist in the midst of 
savagery who tries always to achieve coolness 
and candour and is always afraid. 


Priestley’s An Inspector Calls has started 
arguments from another point of view. What, 
we are asked, is he doing in this galley with 
Oedipus and Lear and Cyrano? For my part 
I think he holds his place. It was tactically an 
excellent gesture for the Old Vic to put on a 
new Priestley play that was being performed 
in two theatres in Moscow while the London 
theatre tycoons still turned up their noses: but 
there is more to it, and the play is an admirable 
example of the gifts of construction Priestley 
brought to the English theatre (and did not 
bring to the English novel). It holds its place 
even by virtue of contrast, setting Richardson 
an acting problem he completely solves, of 
getting his big scenes by dint of not having 
any and scoring points by what he doesn’t say. 
Priestley’s probing into the guilt feeling of 
English middle-class society is passionately . 
sincere; his ingenious construction gives him a 
splendidly equipped operating theatre (and 
Basil Dean produces the piece rather like that). 
If the surgeon’s hand lacks complete surety I 
think it is because he has not been daring 
enough in understanding his patient. Let’s 
drop the metaphor: what I’m trying to say is 
that when the Inspector calls, every member of 
the Brumley family save one feels innocent and 
self-assured—till the remorseless Inspector 
opens their eyes. But in reality the assurance 


was cracked, the guilt feeling was rife, even in 
1912. Brumley sounds like Brum and in the 
real Birmingham of 1912 Joseph Chamberlain 
and his lot had been trying to catch up on the 
guilt-feeling for forty years. 


Hence in the play the weakness of the 
characters’ resistance, their lack of astuteness 
_ in side-stepping the Inspector’s probe, their 
psychological unpreparedness which makes 
them lack a dimension and prevents a good 
play from becoming a great one. 

Sid Field who has two new turns and some 
old ones in Piccadilly Hayride is generally 
acknowledged by now as great in a limited way. 
Oddly enough it is just this terrible doubt 
underneath the- brass that gives him his in- 
Spiration. All his people are studies in 
aggressive lack of self-assurance. Poor Slasher 
Green, the Elephant and Castle boy, is always 
on the defensive. He dodges, he writhes, he 
shadow boxes. He is surrounded with in- 
visible enemies while he sells you nylons. In 
the other traditional Field act the top-hatted 
swell is drunk: not for him the terrible doubt 
of appearances but the cosy assurance that 
appearances are cracked. And in another is a 
Yorkshire tyke so stiff-necked you can see his 
neck growing out of the back of a cloth cap 
like a bulge. He has to learn snooker. It’s a 
game he could never take to, and the marker’s 
watching . . . and here he is fiddling around 
with that little stick. Nobody suffers em- 
barassment so agonisingly as Yorkshire tykes, 
but it takes a Sid Field to know this. Finally 
there is the masterpiece, the wurlitzer organist 
gnawed by a doubt. He swings off that pre- 
posterous instrument of his, if he can, and sidles 
up to the audience. Then it all comes out. 
Behind the act—and nobody puts on an act 
more than cinema organists—behind the show- 
manship . . . good God! 

He has shown that behind any brassy piece 
of self-assertion, however much money it 
makes, there’s a nasty soft mess at the middle. 
He has done his stuff. Sid Field stands back 
and smiles the smile of the successful comedian 
but— 
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THIS MODERN AGE, issue No. 1: March 
of Time. 
Reviewed by Paul Fletcher 

Y A LONG CHALK THE MOST PRAISEWORTHY 

film this month has been The Overlanders, 

directed by Harry Watt for Ealing Studios. 
It is, as you may already know, the story 
of how in 1942 the stockmen of North-Western 
Australia shifted their cattle across a con- 
tinent to safety when the Japanese were 
threatening invasion. There can be few 
stories of the war made of such epic stuff, and 
so suitable for the medium of the film. The 
country itself is forbidding in the extreme, 
hundreds of miles of plain, parched land, 
thinly dotted with the creaking windmills of 
the Government bore-holes, the only places 
where life can get a grip on the bare surface 
of the earth; and after the plains, the moun- 
tains, traversable only be ledged tracks hardly 
wide enough for two cattle abreast. The idea 
of moving the great herds across this waste was 
staggering enough, and its execution must have 
been nearly superhuman. For a herd of a 
thousand head is much more than the cattle 
that compose it; it is an unpredictable monster 
of enormous strength which, though quite 
amenable in the ordinary way, is always liable 
to break into murderous and frantic panic at 
the slightest unfamiliar circumstance. These 
then, are the dramatic ingredients of The Over- 
landers: the cattle and the country on the one 
hand; on the other, the human beings who set 
themselves the task of overcoming the oppo- 
sition of nature. It would be hard to make 
an entirely undistinguished film with such 
exciting materials. 

But the choice of a powerful dramatic 
theme is by no means all the battle. Mr. 
Harry Watt must have fought many other 
fights to achieve the rough-hewn texture of 
reality which gives the feel of authenticity to 
almost every sequence of his film. He could 
not have done it without discarding most of 
the well-established production methods by 
which feature films are usually made, and 
adopting a technique more commonly found 
in documentary shorts-—in fact, escaping from 
the studio and carrying his camera to the 
actual setting of his story. For, although 
studio craftsmen can reproduce a scene with 
the minutest accuracy, they can seldom give it 
that atmosphere which is the breath of life. 
That can only be done by photographing the 
scene itself, whatever other difficulties such a 
procedure may entail. Holman Hunt, painting 
the scapegoat on a Palestine hillside, had the 
makings of a good film director, and in his 
insistence on authenticity of setting Mr. Harry 
Watt somewhat resembles that intrepid and 
bushy preraphaelite. His reward is that The 
Overlanders is shot through with reality; in the 
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dust-haze rising above the herd strung out 
over a couple of miles of plain; in the dis- 
coloration of the river-water by the plunging 
cattle; in the way the drovers ride and shout 
and wield their stockwhips; in the reasonless, 
panicky movements of the animals, and 
especially in the bearing, voice and behaviour 
of Chips Rafferty, as Dan MacAlpine, the 
boss-drover. 

For as with settings, so with characters; the 
real thing, properly handled, is immeasurably 
superior to the reproduction. Nobody could 
possibly mistake Mr. Rafferty for an actor, 
although his acting is excellent. He looks, 
talks and moves like a drover, which in fact 
he once was, and is thus entirely credible. It 
must, one feels, have been men like him who, 
by their strength of mind and body, did 
actually drive the herds across the continent in 
1942. With one exception, the rest of the cast 
ring equally true, although their dialogue is 
sometimes rather weak. The exception is 
Peter Pagan, who plays the part of a sailor who 
joins the gang because the bombing of his ship 
has made him nervous about remaining at sea. 
He then falls in love in a moony sort of way 
with Mary Parsons, the daughter of one of the 
drovers (Daphne Campbell) and is trampled 
into insensibility by the stampeding cattle. 
The part itself is badly written, but Mr. Pagan 
never begins to look at home in it. In fact, 
I doubt whether he would really look at home 
anywhere except, possibly, Gower Street. 


In other ways too, unfortunately, the film 
falls from its high intentions. It is a pity that, 
when so much has been done in the cause of 
authenticity, there should be a distinctly false 
tinge about some of the climactic incidents. 
The most strident example is when the 
family of one of the drovers, who are crossing 
a river On a wagon converted into a raft, 
find themselves being chased by a crocodile, 
and are saved in the nick of time by 
an unerring shot from the gun of Dan 
MacAlpine. This whole episode rings about 
as true as a cracked jam-jar, for the drovers 
know about the crocodiles before the crossing 
begins, and yet, unbelievably, do nothing to 
discourage them until they have given the 
family the fright of its life. Surely, if the 
drovers of 1942 had been so incompetent they 
would never had got the cattle to Brisbane. 


These faults do no more than disqualify the 
film from the category of great. Even with 
them, it is exceptionally good. They are, in 
the main, faults of script and dialogue. Let us 
hope that in his next film Mr. Watt will apply 
to these crucial preliminary stages that spirit 
of integrity which served him so well in the 
realisation of The Overlanders. 


Whether integrity has anything to do with 
The Specter of the Rose, which made a fleeting, 
wraithlike appearance in the West End during 
the month, is a problem which could only be 
solved by asking Ben Hecht what aim he had 
in mind when he produced, directed and wrote 
it. For somewhere along the line most of the 
evidence of his sincerity of purpose has dis- 
appeared. What remains is altogether a sorry 
affair, pretentiously written, dully directed 
(there’s more in good direction than shooting 
from the level of the waist), and woodenly 
acted. Even its title is a hoax, for if you go 
expecting to see anything of the ballet with 
a rather similar name you will be disappointed. 


In fact, there is little which I can honestly say 
in favour of the film, except to record that 
opinion about it is divided. Some people who 
have seen it seem to have detected the spectre 
of originality, if of nothing else, and on such 
psychic matters it is better, perhaps, to keep 
an open mind. It may indeed be tat behind 
the halting development, the spurious wit, 
the impossible situation lies the skeleton of a 
grim and powerful story. But if so, it never 
leaves its cupboard. Not the least melancholy 
aspect of the picture is the appearance on the 
credits of Ben Hecht and Lionel Stander, each 
of whom has, in his day and in his way, made 
a valuable contribution to American screen 
comedy. May they both have a speedy 
recovery! 


Whatever may be said of the ethics of films 
like The Big Sleep, there is no doubt that the 
machine which turns them out functions with 
admirable efficiency. Every effect is nicely 
calculated, the direction is smooth and unob- 
trusive, the timing is perfect. And if beauty 
is indeed fitness for purpose, then the machine 
is beautiful: for its purpose is to make money 
multiply in the box-office, and multiply it does. 
It has nothing to do with art, or taste, or social 
significance, or anything but entertainment. 
Judged, then, by the standards of its makers, 
The Big Sleep is a good film. Howard Hawks 
has directed it with the assurance of an ex- 
perienced turner at a capstan-lathe. Humph- 
rey Bogart gives his usual perfectly finished 
performance, Lauren Bacall is sleek and sultry 
as before, and there is the usual band of first- 
rate small-part actors, all experts in their 
particular roles. 
cracker variety, not without an occasional 
damp squib, and the story gets completely 
lost in the hubbub of pistol-shots, police 
sirens, and groans of dying men. The dazzle 
of it all tends, perhaps, to blind one to the fact 
that there is scarcely a character in the whole 
thing who would not be behind bars in any 
civilised community. 


I advise you to go to The Magic Bow, but 
only if you are one of those who cannot tear 
their eyes away from Stewart Granger, or if 
you are prepared to close them altogether and 
listen to Yehudi Menuhin playing the violin 
in the intervals between stretches of uniformly 
insipid dialogue. In the main, it is pinchbeck 
stuff, the typical product of that attitude to 
film-making which maintains that lavish sets 
and expensive stars are effective substitutes 
for thought and skill. 


It is a relief to find that neither of these 
qualities is lacking in the first two issues of the 
new British screen magazine, This Modern Age. 
Issue No. 1, on the housing problem, is an 
accurate and unbiassed survey of the events 
which have brought us to our present un- 
comfortable position, and a statement of the 
steps that are being taken to improve it. The 
direction and camera work are sensible and 
straightforward, but the editing sometimes 
strives too hard for pace, with the result that 
the effect of many telling shots is diminished. 
Issue No. 2 deals with Scotland Yard, and is 
equally well-made, although its subject seems 
by comparison of minor importance. If the 
series fulfils its early promise, it will provide 
a_ blessed interval of coherence in the otherwise 
almost uninterrupted gibberish of the sup- 
porting programme. 


The dialogue is of the fire-- 
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DEATH INTO LIFE. 
Methuen, 7s. 6d. 

IN SEARCH OF STEPHEN VANE. B. Ifor 
Evans. Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d. 

NEW SHORT STORIES, 1945-6. Edited by 

John Singer. Maclellan, 8s. 6d. 
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Reviewed by Valentine Ackland 
EVIEWING A BOOK ABOUT THE WAR IN 
Spain, ten years ago, I said: ‘*Anyone 
who, after reading it, maintains that 

“there are two sides to every question’ is con- 
demned ...’’ During recent years some 
writers have been occupied in seeing both sides, 
others have set out to ‘‘see through’’ and 
now, judging from two of the six books I have 
to review, we are being invited to look up, as 
well as along and through. 

There is no reason why writers should not 
occupy themselves with this question of Up. 
We remember that we are three-dimensional. 
But readers legitimately may ask ‘‘What are 
we to look at?’’ and I think neither Mr. Staple- 
don nor Dr. Evans has a satisfactory answer. 

Death Into Life is said by the publishers to 
be ‘‘an imaginative treatment of the problems 
of survival after death. It is based on the 
conviction that it is equally mistaken to 
believe in survival and to believe in mere 
annihilation.”’ More succinctly, the author 
says: ‘‘This fantasy is not a novel.’’ The 
book contains eight chapters, part-theory, 
part-fantasy, which present an account of the 
process of spiritual development from death 
onwards. It begins with one young man, 
member of a bomber crew of seven, all of whom 
are killed. From the amalgam of their spirits 
a single spirit is formed, ‘‘The Spirit of the 
Crew.’’ Individual characters do appear in 
the book but its theme is a movement from one 
Spiritual composite to the next and at the 
*“‘end’’ of the vista of Eternity there is this: 
“‘Once more, beyond the stars and aeons he 
_ darkly feels the Other and in mystery finds 
peace.’’ ‘‘He’’ is the Spirit of Man, into 
which has been absorbed the Spirit of the Crew 
and many millions of other composite and 
single spirits. That is one part of the book, 
offering a fantastic theory, confused and over- 
worded. There are also seven Interludes and 
a Finale; these are personal, intimate ‘‘asides’’ 
and (it is discomforting to think) perhaps 
explain why the book was written. 

In Search of Stephen Vane, too, is a story 
with philosophical pretentions; and a congested 
style. It moves heavily from one continent to 
the next, from one civilisation to another, 
allowing an hour or so on land to observe 
culture and spiritual development at each port 
of call. It is, overall, an embarrassingly 
superficial book which now and then makes a 
shrewd remark, like this: ‘‘They talk in 
England as if class distinctions were matters 


Olaf Stapledon. 


entirely of birth and inheritance. These social 
barriers are in no way as intense as the new 
class distinctions which we ‘have created by 
the violent difference of experience which our 
social system inflicts on two succeeding genera- 
tions in the same family.’’ The publishers 
say: ‘*The volume explores the whole problem 
of individual man faced with the increasing 
barbarism of mechanised society.’? Dr. Evans 
has invented a narrator of woeful obtuseness 
who edits the ‘‘remtains’’ of a_ best-selling 
author. Stephen Vane, who tried to achieve 
complete development as an individual and at 
the same time was ‘‘on the run’’ from the 
Masses of Machine-Made Men whom he 
imagined to be closing in on him and on 
civilisation. It is one of the most pernicious 
superstitions of our day that any action a man, 
or Society, takes with good intent is predes- 
tined to result in evil. Both these books 
speak with horror of Fascist Germany and 
go on to generalise like this, in Stephen Vane: 
**fven the leaders who believe their purposes 
to be good cannot escape treating mankind 
as a mass which is to be moulded into one 
rigid form. They wish to place the whole of 
Humanity on the conveyor-belt of a universal 
machine.’’ And Mr. Stapledon: ‘*. . . others 
planned indeed a close-knit world-organism, 
but one in which every man and woman 
should be held in place by steel threads not of 
comradeship but of regulations, a world in 
which the Spirit would be as fettered as in 
the cancerous empires themselves.’’ 

Hugh MacDiarmid has a pleasanter example 
of superstition in a very short story which 
appears in John Singer’s collection New Short 
Stories, 1945-6. There are 31 stories in this 
book and not many good ones, although 
Anand, John Jessamy and Gwyn Thomas have 


all created living people and told good stories. 
In the stories that don’t come off there is a 
similarity which makes me wonder whether 
there is a new sickness infecting the style of 
the less time-hardened writers, something one 
might call the ‘‘idiom of bureaucracy.’’ 
Judging by the two ‘‘puffs’’ I have quoted 
publishers’ offices are affected too. The 
stricken ones produce sentences that read like 
the ‘‘judgements’’ delivered by provincial 
magistrates or the reports of Rural District 
Councillors. Here is an example, taken from 
a bad case in this collection of short stories: 
‘*Considering the grave nature of their dis- 
abilities, they were good time-keepers. Having 
known poverty in their early youth they valued 
work for the money it enabled them to earn.’” 

The Shoes Men Walk In is a book you should 
read. It contains at least one really good, 
classically good, story, A Craftsman of Violent 
Death. About Hungary, Holland, Palestine, 
Spain, Paris, England, David Martin writes 
well and straightforwardly; he lets the story 
tell itself and so, because he is writing of people 
and usually of people he has known in these 
places during recent years, very often it is an 
emotional story and sometimes it is heroic. 
Two stories about Spain, The First’ Day and 
Liberty, show that peculiar quality of truth and 
clarity, the quality of the light and sharp 
shadow of the country itself, which is always 
present in any good work by any writer who 
experienced that war. 

You Forget So Quickly, is considering the 
opportunities of its theme, surprisingly feeble. 
If only the author had presented it as a study 
of life in a Council office instead of insisting 
by title, note and prologue, that it deals with 
the impact of the Munich Crisis upon a ** group 
of very ordinary people,’’ with a slight change 
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of stress he might have got the praise he 
deserves for such observations as: ‘*The more 
a man knew about anything the less he had to 
to add to the common talk, so that finally it 
had resolved itself into a facetiousness and 
talk of sexual experiences that was a kind of 
lowest common denominator of all their know- 
ledge.’’ The office conversation is perfectly 
lifelike, exact in every detail, but (perhaps 
because of overwriting, an overload of detail 
about each character) there is not one living 
person in the book. The peculiar atmosphere 
of that week of Munich, when everything, 
ordinary and extraordinary in our lives took 
on an air of such sharp reality that common- 
sense told us it must be a nightmare and not 
waking life at all, is not recaptured; instead 
the story might be describing the confusion 
and excitement enjoyed by officials when any 
crisis gives them an excuse. A theft, a scandal 
in the Finance Department, a divorce case 
involving an Executive, anyone of these would 
have precipitated the same inter-office con- 
flicts and thrills that this book details. 

I have kept the best to the last. Of Our 
Time, by James Gordon, is outstandingly good. 
The story of a country town street-corner-girl 
and a soldier, of a rector’s wife and an uncom- 
fortably-poised officer, it is extremely and yet 
unobtrusively well-written and shows a whole 
section of the life of our time which, until now, 
has never been laid open for inspection. To 
realise how well and with what a high degree 
of artistry this has been accomplished you 
have only to compare it with American 
and American-influenced ‘‘gangster-and-girl’’ 
stories. 

Of Our Time moves fast; the story is 
exciting and the main characters are con- 
vincing beyond a doubt. Although it is so 
exciting, so photographically clear, it is a 
serious book, containing a good deal of wisdom 
and showing a startling power of analysis; by 
it something important in our society is ex- 
plained and made unforgettable. 


AESCHYLUS AND ATHENS by George 
Thomson. Lawrence & Wishart, 21s. 


Reviewed by Randall Swingler 


HE CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH THIS 

book was first published in 1941 were 

understandably so uncongenial to its fitting 
reception that to most people it will come as 
a new work. And I suspect that very shortly 
this new edition will be as difficult to procure 
as its predecessor. Although undoubtedly a 
landmark in classical studies and a work of 
the most erudite and authentic scholarship, its 
title should not deter those who are un- 
acquainted with Greek literature, for it 
inadequately indicates the real scope and sig- 
nificance of the book. 

Professor Thomson has broken right out 
of the golden circle which for so long preserved 
and contained the studies of ancient Hellenic 
civilisation. The reverence with which tradi- 
tional University scholarship has obscured the 
historical realities of Hellenic civilisation (and 
against which I am sure that comparative 
conclusions drawn from the observation of 
Australian aborigines would be considered as 
no less than sacrilege!) has a great deal to do 
with the established function of classical 


education, as a developed mechanism for 
imposing just that type of abstract mentality 
demanded for the legislative executives of an 
imperialist state, ths 

Classical education (with its standard justi- 
fication of ‘‘dead languages’’ as a perfect 
training for the mind), as pursued in the major 
public schools and universities up to the 
beginning of the war, was designed as a self- 
contained system for producing the appro- 
priate mind, unalterable and uncorrupted by 
experience, for the civil service, the church or 
the law, the psychological conditioning for 
maintaining the status quo. Starting from a 
language considered formally perfect because 
it was ‘‘dead,’’ all scholarly argument was 
concerned with the purity of texts and derived 
exclusively from the internal evidence of 
language. The study of ancient history, in the 
Oxford degree in Literae Humaniores, was only 
invoked in the determination of textual cruces 
or lacunae. The whole emphasis rested upon 
translation, not so much of the living works 
of one language into another, as of a cry- 
stalised and unchangeable system of thought 
stamped upon the adolescent mind, to create 
a mental mechanism which could be manipu- 
lated by the dexterous touch upon an estab- 
lished intellectual and emotional keyboard. 

In fact both language and civilisation were 
considered dead and embalmed in idealism, 
and valued because they were so. The more 
adventurous explorations of Wade-Gery, 
Myres, or even Walter Pater, were all made 
within a world ideally circumscribed, which . 
excluded religiously all contamination by 
anthropological or psychological discoveries 
of late years. ; 

Outside of this academic ring, Jane Harrison, 
Ridgeway and Cornford, deriving in various 
degrees from The Golden Bough, accumulated 
a mass of archaelogical and anthropological 
detail, the interpretation of which never pene- 
trated to the understanding of the established 
canon of Greek literature, while throwing a 
great deal of light on its origins. The link 
required lay in the social analyses of Karl 
Marx, in Morgan’s Ancient Society and the 
developments of it by Frederick Engels. 

What Professor Thomson has succeeded in 
doing in this book, drawing upon all these 
sources and upon the immense advances in 
anthropological observation of the last thirty 
years, is once and for all to have broken down 
this isolation of the Hellenic world, and not 
only to fit its civilisation into place in the | 
general pattern of social evolution, but also | 
immensely to enrich our knowledge of the early 
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Stages of social organisation by the extension 
of all that abundant literary, architectural, and 
archaelogical evidence which is the charac- 
teristic value for human study of that particular 
period of Aegean civilisation. Though the 
author acknowledges at the start a debt to 
Caudwell, there is no internal evidence of in- 
fluence. The two works, Caudwell’s I/lusion 
and Reality and Thomson’s Aeschylus and 
Athens are complementary, testifying to the 
tevivifying and unifying power of Marxism 
to make the culture of the past a vital illu- 
mination and directive for the culture of the 
present and to break down the’ abstractions 
which have alienated humanity’s greater 
artistic achievements from the appreciation of 
the majority of mankind. 

This is no place to make specialised criti- 
cisms. or enter into technical controversy. 
Professor Thomson’s application of the 
survivals of totemism and economic interpre- 
tation of the mythological fates (Moirae) are 
so new as possibly to be overstressed. Both 
_ the geographical sources and economical 
causes of the Dorian invasion are left somewhat 
vague. As he himself says, there is opened up 
here “‘an extensive field which needs to be 
systematically re-explored.’’ What is im- 
portant is his achievement, which must have 
completely changed the direction of all classical 
studies for the future. 

It is books of this character which make 
understandable the renewed enthusiasm for 
the study of Latin and Greek in the Soviet 
Union, and give an entirely new significance 
to that study in future educational planning 
in this country, at a time when many people 
are losing all hope of its value. 
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The Romantic Illustrator 


GUSTAVE DORE by Millicent Rose 
Pleiades Press, 15s. 


Reviewed by James Holland 


HE CHILD PRODIGY HAS OCCURRED IN ALL 

ages, but his path to creative maturity 

seems to have become increasingly diffi- 
cult since Raphael and Mozart astonished 
their contemporaries. The nineteenth century, 
prodigal in everything and agape for marvels, 
had more than its share of precocious children 
to admire, and few had greater promise than 
Gustave Doré. 

This promise, widely recognised at the time, 
never fulfilled itself either to the satisfaction 
of the artist himself or his contemporaries in 
France. Born at Strasburg in 1832, and dying 
in Paris in 1883, he was thus working at the 
same time as Courbet, Pissaro, Monet, Degas 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. Among the draughts- 
men, Caran d’Arche, Daumier, Forain were 
partly contemporary with him. Yet Doré 
remains for us the illustrator of those tremen- 
dous, romantic but incredibly pre-historic 
editions of Munchausen, Perrault, La Fon- 
taine. 

If it is a cliché that the comedians secret 
ambition is to play Hamlet, it is equally true 
that the illustrator and cartoonist often wants 
to be recognised as a great painter. To this 
Doré was no exception, but his facility and his 
remarkable visual memory were not enough. 
His painting was ignored in France, but 
Victorian England gave a rapturous welcome 
to his enormous religious canvasses, and the 
Doré Gallery in London was for years the 
home of these monsters of Bible-class art. 

Millicent Rose’s handsome and well illus- 
trated book (printed, incidentally, on art 
paper the like of which has not been seen for 
many an austere year) traces Doré’s youth 
in Strasburg, his life in Paris, the visits to 
London, and the last years of frustration and 
disappointment in France. 

A chapter is given to the development of his 
art, but this by no means exhausts the subject, 
and his unwillingness to recognise the social 
forces stirring behind much of his social 
material need not be the only explanation of 
his increasing separation from the art move- 
ments of his day. 


There are many tempting speculations still’ 


to be pursued. Perhaps one day a critic with 
Miss Rose’s enthusiasm and sense of history 
will give us a collective study of those artists 
writers and musicians who, though foreign by 
birth and training, gained their greatest 
rewards and found their most sympathetic 
audiences in nineteenth-century England. 


——————— 
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The Spirit of Man 


LITERATURE AND LIFE: A _ Selection 
from the Writings of Maxim Gorki. Hutchin- 
son, 12s. 6d. 


TWENTY SIX MEN AND A GIRL by 
Maxim Gorky. Duckworth, 6s. 


Reviewed by John Edgell 


O LITTLE OF MAXIM GORKI’S WRITING HAS 
been accessible in this country for years 
past that a generation has grown up for 
whom he is little more than a figure of romantic 
legend. Acquaintance with a few of his short 
stories and a couple of novels is indecd quite 
inadequate for an understanding of Gorki’s 
influence on twentieth-century literature; and 
in any case his achievement as a creative writer 
is only one of the reasons for the love and 
veneration with which he 
throughout the Soviet Union. 
The selection from his critical writings which 
is just published contains a good deal of 
hitherto untranslated work which is of the 
first importance towards an understanding of 
the role Gorki came to play as the inspirer and 
organiser of the young cultural forces of 
liberated Russia. I say young, because it was 
to youth that he primarily addressed his words 
of friendly guidance and encouragement, to 
whom he looked to carry on the high creative 
tradition which in his day had been squandered 
in petty individualism and rotted in the 
prevalent pessimism of intellectuals such as 
Artsybashev, Andreyev and Sologub. 
Twenty-six men and a Girl is a reprint of 
four long-short stories originally translated in 
1902. They were among the earliest of his 


carneval romain 


Orchestra in this brilliant and vividly coloured overture 


is remembered | 


stories to be known here and it is interesting 
to observe that even at that early date, when 
Gorki had only been writing some six or seven 
years, there was an aura around his name 
which portended more than the birth of just 
another gifted writer. In his appreciative fore- 
word, Edward Garnett after describing how 
the tone that infuses Gorki’s tales ‘*brought 
into the bore¢ atmosphere of the cultured 
class something of the vigour and directness 
which belong to the outcasts who live from 
day to day by their wits and are always face 
to face with the harshest realities,’’ goes on 
to say: ‘‘It is natural therefore, that the 
Russian public should look to Gorki, next to 
Tolstoi, to express that general malaise of soul, 
that discontent with the conditions of life, 
which is more or less chronic in Russia. In 
Gorki’s sketches the public find also the feeling 
for common humanity, a. sympathy with the 
most degraded outcasts, a bitter appreciation 
of life’s brutalities and a discontent with all 
slavishness, expressed in a manner so fresh and 
vigorous that Russians are not unnaturally 
looking to the author to give people the lead 
in a political direction—a new direction which 
nobody can exactly define.”’ 

The ‘‘discontent with all slavishness,’’ that, 
of course is the particular characteristic of 
Gorki which differentiates him from other 
writers who have not been without sympathy 
and understanding of the outcast and down- 
trodden. As the tremendous surge of the 
revolutionary movement grew in volume, 
Gorki identified himself ever more thoroughly 
with it. He never had to think consc‘o isly 
of the masses, because he had grown ¢m ng 
them; he never had to suffer painful revulsions 
of feeling because ‘the masses’ did not behave 
in some way laid-down for them by an isolated 
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Gorki in 1900 


intellectual. He had seen greed and baseness 
at close quarters and come to understand that 
these had their origin in the history-old oppres- 
sion of man by man—an internecine struggle 
which he saw before his eyes being transmuted 
into a struggle of men for the liberation of | 
mankind. So his admiration for the outcast 
and declassed, because of their defiance of 
the slavishness of middle-class respectability 
and kopek-grabbing, grew over into love and 
admiration for the people who expressed the 
highest form of defiance—that of the socially 
inspired struggle for commoa aims, in which 
the creative potentialities of ordinary men 
and women are immensely developed—as he 
had seen revealed in the experience of the 1905 
revolution and which formed the basic theme 
of his novel Mother (1906). 

Literature and Life contains an Introduction 
by V. V. Mikhailovski which is a valuable 
source of information about Gorki’s develop- 
ment and his continuous efforts, from before 
1905 till his death, to develop a really popular 
culture and to bring out the creative abilities 
in the culturally-starved masses. He insisted 
on the necessity for the proletarian writer to 
assimilate the cultural heritage of the past. 
‘From this position,’’ says V. V. Mikhailov- 
ski, “‘Gorki carried on the struggle against 
the nihilistic attitude towards the culture of the 
past, represented by the so-called ‘Left-Front’ 
(‘Left’, futurists and similar groups). At the 
same time Gorki, following in the footsteps of 
Lenin, opposed the sectarian isolationism 
which had penetrated into the ‘Proletkult’ 
organisation and he insistently urged young 
Soviet writers to learn from the best writers 
of the past.’ 

There is only space just to refer to Gorki’s 
fruitful theory of the origin of culture in the 
labour process itself; of the essentially anony- 
mous nature, over the greater part of history, 
of the creative function and the varying role 
that the individual artist has played under 
differing stages of social organisation. 


’ And, it is not only Gorki the thinker who is 
represented in this volume, for Gorki the 
artist can hardly be seen to better advantage 
than in the reminiscences of Lev Tolstoy 
which he wrote on hearing of the great writer’s 
death. What should have priority now is the 
planned re-publication of the best of Gorki’s 
works, not the spasmodic re-issue of old 
editions. And Gorki still awaits a translator 
who will give us the English equivalent of his 
rich and idiomatic style. It is hard to believe 
that she can have been responsible for making 
Tolstoi exclaim ‘‘Simply marvellous!’ 


SADLER’S WELLS. The Snow Maiden by 
Rimsky-Korsakov. 


Reviewed by H. G. Sear 


HE ADVANCE NOTE WHICH I RECEIVED TOLD 

me that the producer aimed at an ex- 

pression of the Russian mind behind the 
opera. If the Snow Maiden really is a fairy- 
tale and nothing more, no one can be blamed 
for lack of conviction—though they are still 
dramatic artists with a function to carry out. 
The composer himself thought that he had 
infused the thing with pantheistic symbolism. 
It must be said that he was more convinced of 
this than most of us. Yet, since it was at the 
back of his mind, I think that the Wells pro- 
duction should have aimed at a clarification 
of the issue. But perhaps it forgot the English 
mind, which has lost touch with folkish myth- 
ology. 

Lehl is a human type of the Sun God; he 
personifies music itself and the composer 
put, or saw, something of himself in the charac- 
ter. I happen to know that Lehl actually tells 
the Tzar that his gift of song comes from the 
Sun God, but, as I scarcely caught a word that 
proceeded from Lehl’s smiling mouth how was 
I to connect them? How was anyone? For 
Rimsky-Korsakov is not complete master of 
leading motive in this opera and many of 
his purely musical points fail of their mark. 
Now fantasy and symbolism in sung music 
give words a special importance, and the 
enunciation of the company I found generally 
baffling, though I admit that the left-hand 
middle stalls are bad for sound at the Wells. 
In this regard it is a pity that one has to single 
out such minor characters as Bobyl (Herbert 
Tree) and the two heralds (Rhys Williams and 
Cecil Lloyd) for praise and ignore the rest. 
But Bobyl was alive and the heralds fulfilled 
their function, which was to convey a message 


to the people. 
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Valetta Jacopi, you see, whose pleasant 
Lehl was not so heartless in a panic way as he 
ought to have been, has some lovely songs but 
she was not easy in them. Vera Terry’s 
Koupava had real passion but her words 
could not be caught. The Snow Maiden was 
Olive Dyer, who is built for the part. But here 
the composer fails. The maiden is a child in a 
fairy story and only rarely all Spring within 
and Winter without, as she is meant to be. 
One is apt to forget her importance but, in this 
instance, her charm never. 

The scene in the Tzar’s palace is sumptuously 
mounted and it has some of the composer’s 
most impressive music. Here for a space his 
mind was caught, for here production was 
working well. 

The performance was lacking in fleetness; 
it was too much of a dead level; the folk 
choruses were never burly enough. This may 
be good enough for those (and I believe the 
Wells abounds in them) who think that music 
is all there is to opera; but there is far more 
than music and right there is the producer’s 
job. I am convinced that operatic artists 
would themselves benefit by an occasional 
visit to an opera. By the way, the synopsis 
printed in the programme needs overhauling. 
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JOSEF HERMAN: Pastels and Drawings 


Reviewed by F’. D. Klingender 


HE SIGNIFICANT THING IN ART IN BRITAIN 

to-day is not the surreptitious retreat 

sounded in some quarters back to the 
ivory tower, but the experiments carried on 
by countless artists in countless individual 
ways to supply the needs of a new public. 
Because this new public has arisen, and 
because the pre-war system of patronage by 
a handful of wealthy amateurs—wretched and 
frustrating for the artist at the best of times— 
is in any case doomed, any such retreat to 
the state of 1939 is impossible. The only 
way forward is to build new bridges which 
will link the artist and the new public as firmly 
and fruitfully as their common experience did 
during the war. 

That a painter, whose experience and tem- 
perament are cast in a somewhat sombre mood, 
may nevertheless find this bridge to the new 
public of to-day, is shown by Josef Herman’s 
drawings and pastels of Welsh miners recently 
exhibited with striking success at the gallery 
of Roland, Browse and Delbanco. 

Herman left his native Poland at an early 
age, and spent the years before the war in 
France and Belgium. He was stationed in 
Scotland during the war, where he and his 
friend Jankel Adler greatly stimulated the 
younger painters of Glasgow. His work at 
that time was largely influenced by Expres- 
sionists, like Rouault, and romantic mystics, 
like Chagall and Ensor. Their manner 
suitably reflected the pogrom atmosphere and 
the fascist oppression which had haunted 


Herman since childhood. But in his new work 
the influence of these artists is far less notable 
than that of Constantine Meunier, whose 
splendid achievement, unduly neglected to-day, 
Herman discovered during his last period in 
Belgium. Like Meunier, Herman has at last 
found the resolution of his oppressive intros- 
pection in the real working life around him. 
He has lived for more than a year among 
miners in South Wales. His drawings of 
miners at work or squatting in the dark 
roadway have a simplicity and strength which 
cannot fail to appeal to the worker himself, 
as much as to the artist. Which further 
underlines the way in which the alliance 
between them, created during the war, may be 
preserved. 

These words quoted from a recent broad- 
cast by Herman himself, give an insight into 
his characteristic approach to his work:— 

‘*The miner is the man of Ystradgynlais. 
Already in his appearance, although at first 
sight alike to other workers, the miner is more 
impressive and singular. Sometimes I thought 
of old Egyptian carvings walking between sky 
and earth, or dark rocks fashioned into 
glorious human shapes, or heavy logs in which 
a primitive hand has tried to synthesise the 
pride of human labour and the calm force 
which promise to guard its dignity. It would 
be true to say that the miner is the walking 
monument of labour.”’ 
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Records 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


ITH THE DELIVERY FROM DECCA DELAYED 
this month, we still have a full selection 
from the other companies, so full, 

indeed, that only the outstanding discs can 

be mentioned. 


H.M.V. DB.6309-6311. 
for Viola and Orchestra. 
To hear this Concerto played frequently by 

Lionel Tertis, Frederick Riddle and William 
Primrose (who records it here) is to observe 
three different styles of viola-playing. Tertis 
and Primrose are at the extremes of sonority, 
with Riddle standing halfway. Primrose has 
none of the intensity of the man who brought 
viola-playing to its present high level in 
England, but his technical mastery of this 
stubborn instrument has rightly placed him 
among the hierarchy of soloists in America, 
where he now lives. In this recording, where 
he is supported by the Philharmonia Orchestra 
under the direction of the composer, he makes 
it all sound very easy, but fails, except perhaps 
at the very end, to feel the true depth of the 
music. A closer acquaintance with this Con- 
certo confirms an opinion that William Walton 
is the real successor of Elgar, of whom one 
is reminded in many places in this score. It 
confirms, too, that Walton is of no smaller 
stature, and that he still awaits full recognition 
of his merits. 


WALTON: Concerto 


COLUMBIA = LX.955-962. 
Walkure—Act II. 

This is an ambitious recording, following 
on the Tristan issued recently with the same 
artists. The Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York with Artur Rodzinski in 
charge, shares the recording with Helen 
Traubel, Herbert Jansen and a chorus from the 
Metropolitan Opera. Such an array should 
satisfy anyone. If it fails to do so, part of the 
blame must fall upon the recording itself, 
which lacks clarity in the orchestral work. 
The singing is generally of a fine standard, 
although the frequent variations in strength 
suggest that the performance actually took 
place in the theatre. This Third Act, the most 


WAGNER: Die 


WHERE 


Town 


Hall 


2nd Luton Vauxhall Motors Canteen 
3rd London Covent Garden 
4th Walthamstow Assembly Hall 
Sth Hornsey Town Hall 
6th Birmingham Town Hall 
7th London Royal Albert Hall 
9th Swindon Centrai Hall 
10th Hastings White Rock Pavilion 
13th Bermondsey Central Hall 
14th London Royal Albert Hall 
16th Brighton The Dome 
17th London Covent Garden 
19th Wembley Town Hall 
20th Lewisham Town Hall 
21st London Royal Albert Hall 
22nd London Royal Albert Hall 
23rd Westminster Central Hall 
24th London Covent Garden 
26th Folkestone Leas Cliff Hall 
28th Oxford Town Hall 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra, Ltd., 53 Welbeck Street, W.|I. 


dramatic and exciting of the whole Ring, sets 
many recording problems, and while grateful 
for such an attempt, I cannot say that they are 
all overcome. 


H.M.V. DB.6308. Rimsky-KorSAKOv: Over- 
ture ‘‘ May Night.”’ 

This is another of the recordings made by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Beecham before they parted company. Anda 
good record it is. The Overture itself is flimsy 
enough, held together by a few first-rate folk 
tunes, but the subtlety and splendid balance of 
the playing, well recorded, make it worthy to 
add to any collection. My own copy has a 
bad flaw on the second side, but I hope I am 
the only sufferer. 


COLUMBIA DxX.1273. 

Overture. 

Alceo Galliera, who conducts the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra in this Overture, has the 
traditional Italian virtue of clarity, which 
demands also an accurate feeling for tempo and 
balance. He obtains the best playing we have 
yet heard from this orchestra, and the engineers 
do justice to his efforts. 


BEETHOVEN: Egmont 


H.M.V. C.3518. Buiss: March—The Phoenix. 

This March, written in honour of France 
soon after the liberation of Paris, and presented 
there by Charles Munch, is now issued under 
the auspices of the British Council. This is a 
nice gesture, no doubt, and one can only hope 
that the French will appreciate the tribute. 
For my part, it is just another march, which 
reaches neither the fervour of the Pomp and 
Circumstance Marches nor has the snap of any 
regimental march, French or English. It is 
played by the Philharmonia Orchestra under 
Constant Lambert. 


H.M.V. DB.6312. 
Voyage; Elegie. 

This disc of those delightful artists, Pierre 
Bernac and Francis Poulenc, will do far more 
for Anglo-French understanding. The fact 
that the Duparc songs are sung in French 
should be no stumbling block, for the Baude- 
laire poem has long crossed the Channel, and 
the Elegie is written on the death of Robert 
Emmet, set to a translation of the poem by 
Thomas Moore. 


Duparc: L’Jnvitation au 


To Hear THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA novemaey 


Time Conductor Soloist 
7.00 Basil Cameron Kendall Taylor 
3.00 Bruno Walter — 

7.15 Basil Carneron Kendall Taylor 
7.00 Basil Cameron Kendall Taylor 
7.00 Bruno Walter _— 

7.30 Bruno Walter _ 

6.30 Karl Rankl — 

3.00 Karl Rankl — 

7.30 Basil Cameron - 

7.30 Antonia Brico Cyril Smith 
7.45 Eduard van Beinum Kendall Taylor 
3.00 Eduard van Beinum Eugenia Zareska 
TAS Eduard van Beinum Eileen Joyce 
7.45 Basil Cameron — 

7.30 Eduard van Beinum Francescatti 
7.30 Sir Adrian Boult — 

11.00 Ernest Read Dennis Brain 
3.00 Eduard van Beinum Eileen Joyce 
7.30 Eduard van Beinum Eugenia Zareska 


2.30 Eduard van Beinum 
Welbeck 1258 


On Spoken Verse 
SHOULD LIKE TO EXPRESS MY APPRECIATION 
of your article Poetry Aloud by Benedict 
Ellis. I agree with him (and Christopher 
Caudwell) that ‘‘The poem is what happens 


when it is read.’’ But I think Ellis’s addition 
of Aloud to this statement requires qualifica- 
tion. It would be difficult to prove that all 
poetry gains through the reading aloud. 
Devoted readers of poetry have told me they 
get most from some poems by reading them 
inwardly, sucking them in, as it were, in 
silence. In this way, they say, the poem seems 
to become theirs: seems to become part of 
their total make-up. Such reading seems to 
me something so precious and private that it 
were an impertinence for even the poet himself 
to come between with his own proffered inter- 
pretation. We should remember that a poem 
once written has become a gift, the poet’s gift, 
and one which he can only withdraw by 
destroying it completely. 

At the same time it is true the poet has 
everything to gain by the reading aloud of his 
work to an audience. We know that poetry 
of old was frequently extemporised by the 
bards and was usually a dramatic interpretation 
of some event or aspect in their lives who 
listened, and often added to the poem. But 
here, if I may speak as an Irishman, the trouble 
with many British poets seems to be that they 
are afraid of the dramatic quality, which, 
though it is often present in their work, they 
try to tone down when facing an audience, 
possibly because they sense that the audience 
itself is suspicious of drama, or at any rate is 
suspicious of what may prove to be just 
fireworks on the poet’s part. But if he is 
really convinced of his own merit, surely this 
should serve to put the poet on his mettle? 

One thing troubles me. I have not long 
come back to London, but I have already 
attended the recent Unity Theatre Poetry 
reading, as well as one or two ‘‘Challenge of 
Our Time’’ discussions organised by the C.P: 
and others. At these functions the well- 
manicured hands of our literary fathers and 
mothers weighed perhaps too heavily on the 
platform. Certainly I felt that the audience 
did not very much want to hear of the glory 
of E. M. Forster, or of the great respect a 
communist cultured chairman might feel 
towards him; on the contrary the audience 
wanted to know who was going to speak for it, 
collectively and individually. Now the fact 
of the matter is that either we, the poets to-day, 
are ourselves “‘the challenge of our time’’— 
particularly in respect to our literary fathers 
and mothers—and by so being interpret the 
hopes, fears and dreams of the audience to 
itself, or we are nothing. If we believe we are, 
and do, then we must learn to put our work 
across, to act it, to act the words and meaning 
of the poem, so that the audience may know 
it and be moved to understanding. 

Let us hope Benedict Ellis’s article, and 
your own editorial note, will be a further 
stimulus towards the reading of poetry aloud. 
Given the opportunity there are many poets, 
who would be ready to respond. 


Ewart Milne. 
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About a year ago this Company was estab- 


PUBLISHING: €O;“LTD. 
ats A @ 
lished with the purpose of furthering the O l (& Y 
interchange of what the National Book 
League of Great Britain describes as ‘‘the 
common currency of thought and know- 
ledge.’’ It is now generally realised that the A P O E M B Y 
basis of free and creative co-operation 
between India and the West cannot be 


established without a two-way traffic in the 
t e dissemination of their progressive thought 


and cultural development. Nothing of the 
kind envisaged by the promoters of this 
Company exists today. 
We have much pleasure in announcing our 
x forthcoming publications, which are ex- 
Peet to be ready in November/December, @ 
ra Aiken 


FAREWELL MY FRIEND 
(a novel), by Rabindranath Tagore. Printed 
on hand-made paper. Foolscap 8vo. 


AMraA Neer ‘ 7/6 nett 
His descriptions of life as INDIAN SHORT STORIES bd 
7 2 cae Sed edited by Mulk Raj Anand and Iqbal Singh. 
a miner are vivid, but it is Deny: wes 0/6 nett As. ; 
his conclusions on the future MEN AND RIVERS 
of the industry and his (a novel), by Humayan Kabir. ae 8vo. 
nett 


views on the personnel of SHER SHAH, THE BENGAL TIGER 
the mining industry which by N. Gangulee. With seventeen illustra- 
are of chief interest.’ By oe TG nett 
INDIANS IN THE EMPIRE OVERSEAS 
PUBLIC OPINION a survey, by N. Gangulee, with a Foreword 
by Leonard Barnes. Demy 8vo.  15/— nett 


7. 6a INDIA DIVIDED EDITIONS POETRY 
(a critical examination of Pakistan) by Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, with a Foreword by 
* Mahatma Gandhi. Crown 8vo.  21/— nett LONDON 
Order now! 
THE BODLEY HEAD 17 IRVING ST., LEICESTER SQ., W.C.2 


f= COBBETT PRESS=—— 
HOVE SPUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER th 


December 2nd 


ELIZ ALE lA UME oy 


new novel 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER 


[8s. 6d. net] 


AND 
REBELS 


A 
Calendar 
of Anniversaries 


Miss Myers’s latest novel is a savage and tender book and one 
which carries a profound message for these times. It 1s written 
in the bold and beautiful prose we have come to expect from 
this gifted young author and possesses all the zest and poetic 
observation which made memorable her two previous novels. 


and 
WiC: OF AL Peas 
a novel by 


DYSON CARTER 


[gs. 6d. net} 


Compiled by 
M. ANDERSON 


6s. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Central Books Ltd. 
2/4 Parton Street, W.C./ 
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RUSSIAN 


BY THE MODERN RUSSIAN METHOD 
IS EASY, RAPID, EFFICIENT 


THE BARBEAU SCHOOL OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses 


Continuous individual tuition to 
all parts of the world by surface 
and air mail. 


Personal Tuition 


Classes, coaching for examinations, 
conversational groups, etc. at our 
London School 


All under the personal direction of 
teachers trained in the U.-S.S.R. 


The School is under the supervision 

of a former Consultant to the 

Kharkov Pedagogical Institute for 
Foreign Languages, U.S.S.R. 


Write for details 
BARBEAU SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN 
(Affiliated to the S.C.R. Education Section) 
Dept. OT, 8, Courtfield Gardens, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W.5 


Wise Mothers 
children from the 


safeguard their 
bogey of 
Bronchitis with POTTER’S 
ASTHMA REMEDY. Wonder- 
ful results in ASTHMA, 
WHOOPING “GOUGH: 
COLDS, etc., 2/2. 

A42K 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, London, E.1 


Published by FORE PUBLICATIONS Ltd., 
Printed in England by A. White & Co., Ltd., 


Writing 
is a Trade 
—it must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘Born Writers,’ 
but even they require training. 


Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 


Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the Jeading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 

Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Museum 4574. 


THE WORLD’S 
SARE GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Ss sg e aie eid ates acs 
S++ +E OR BOOKS * ¥# 
where bookselling is combined 
with speedy, intelligent service 
New and secondhand Books on every 
subject. Stock of 3 million volumes 
119-125 


CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 


Stories Wanted 


We revise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a I5 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
storiesarereturnedwith 
reasons for rejection 


Mention this Periodical 


L— -— The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES 


GRITISH INSTITUTE of FICTION - WRITING SCIENCE: :L?9 
REGENT HOUSE REGENT ST - LONDON: W:1: 


LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Learn FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, by the 


PELMAN METHOD 


| Beas problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has at last been solved. 

The Pelman method is enabling thousands 
of men and women to learn languages without 
any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French in 
French,German in German, Spanish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at 
all. Yet the method is so simple that evena 
child can follow it. 


ea a Ses 
Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty's Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. There are no classes 
to attend. The whole of the instruction is 
given through the post. | 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 20 years | 
with such success, is explained in four little: 
books, one for each language : 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN | 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


You can have a free copy of any one of? 
these books, together with a specimen lessor, , 
by writing for it to-day to :— 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
159, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London W.1. 
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... all death-dealing drugs yet, in proper 
dosage, invaluable for the relief of suffering, 
are locked away in the pharmacy’s Poison 
Cupboard. Only a registered chemist is 
entitled to keep the key. His is the responsi- 
bility of safeguarding society in this 
and other ways from the abuse of these 
drugs—a responsibility that his record of 
public service well justifies. All of us rely 
on the chemist, and his advice is always 
sound. 
Ask his opinion of 


buthymo 


TOOTH PASTE 


a 28/29 Southampton Street, W.C.2; (TEMple Bar 7103 and 0945). 
at The William Chappell Press, Lucas Road, Abbey Lane, Stratford, London, FE. 15 


